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eT us follow the teaching of the blessed Paul, who says: Do not 
become children in sense, but in malice be children. We are not, 
then, to return to the pastimes and imperfect beginnings of childhood, 
but we are to take thence what becomes even those of mature age, such 
as the swift passing of excitement, and the speedy restoration of peace; 
the forgetfulness of injuries, the indifference to dignity; love of the 
companionship of comrades, and natural evenness of temper. It is indeed 
a great good, not to know and not to have a taste for harm; for to do 
and to return injuries is the wisdom of this world; but to render no man 
evil for evil is the childhood of Christian goodwill. 


St. Leo in Matins of the Feast of St. Thérése of the Child Jesus. 
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Checkoff and payoff 


Boy With 


By 
JERRY naxrrorD A, a 


| } ur So Very Dear Friend in 





America Whom We Do Not 
Know,” the letter began. 

“Even though I am a poor school- 
teacher, wife of Rudolph Schimmer, 
whom you befriended, and can put 
both German and English down on 
paper, it would be impossible for me 
now to say what I want, though I were 
to use both languages. 

“To say that you are kind and that 
what you sent was dreadfully needed is 
only to say what you must already 
know. To try to give you a picture of 
what you have done for us here, that 
is what I must do, most kind friend, 
for only then, I think, will you truly 
know our straits. 

“Let me say right away about the 
clothing for the babies. Who told. you 
about us, we know not. Rudolph says 
the only thing he can think of is that 
you must have heard of him somehow 
through the trade unions, since your 
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*58 W. Adams Ave., Detroit, 26, Mich, June 13, 1947. 


Shoes On 


Condensed from the 


Wage- Earner* 


name is not German and is not known 
to us. 

“What I am trying to say is that we 
have no children of our own now. 
Whoever gave you our name must not 
have had contact with us for some 
time. Not since the night when our 
three darlings were smashed so that 
there was not even any burial.” 

There were tear splotches here on 
the thin paper and I knew that writing 
out those words had brought back too 
many things, and I was almost sorry 
that I had sent the package. But below 
and through the splotches was this. 

“Forgive me; I cried a little, and 
paper is so scarce I cannot start anew 
and must send my tears to one who 
has only tried to be kind. 

“Rudolph received your package at 
the union hall, where you addressed 
it. It came as a complete surprise, with- 
out warning of any kind. One moment 
there was nothing, the next a CARE 
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food package and the clothing you 


sent. It is over two kilometefs to our . 


home, and I believe Rudolph ran all 
the way, even carrying the gifts. And 
- he is no longer young after Buchen- 
wald. 

“We had supper tonight, I will tell 
you, ourselves, our neighbors, and 
some union leaders who were in the 
concentration camp with Rudolph. 
Yes, that was a supper! But I must tell 
you the other thing which I think will 
show you the measure of your good- 
ness, which I am so sure you do not 
begin to realize, my dear friend in 
America. 

“There was still a pair of shoes for 
a little boy left over after we gave our 
friends what they needed worse than 
we. You will remember them. The 
shiny brown ones with the strong laces 
that a six-year-old could bind up about 
his ankles, and with such fine soles it 
would be months before you could feel 
the stones through them.” . 

The handwriting was almost scrib- 
bled here, as though it had been writ- 
ten hurriedly, almost happily, in con- 
trast to the part where the tears fell. 

“There is a boy lives near us in a 
basement. Except for an older boy who 
sleeps there, he lives alone, though he 
is but six. It is the sort of thing that 
exists in Germany now. We do not 
even know where he came from. The 
authorities have taken him in many 
times, but each time he gets away and 
returns to the basement. 

“He lost his father and mother and 
all his brothers and sisters in. one 
night’s bombing, and believes some- 


_how that they will return to him there. 





“For a long time he had from some- 
where what you would most nearly 
call a pair of rubbers. No shoes at all 
—just rubbers, On cold days, rags 
around his feet and then the rubbers, 
but most of the time just the rubbers. 

“T called him over to our house, but 
he never comes to us easily. I told him 
I wanted him for something. He came 
and I took the shoes from behind my 
back. ‘Sit down,’ I said. His mouth 
came open but he said. nothing. I re- 
moved his rubbers and his bandages 
and put on him the fine new shoes 


you sent, without any word being said. 


“When I got through, he stood up 
and did not move, but only looked at 
them. ‘Walk,’ I told him. He started 
to. Then he ran. 

“He ran up and down, up and 
down. Like a deer. Like the wind, 
Up and down the street past me. And 
only his smile matched his speed. He 
was so proud to show me how: fast 
he could run with his new shoes! 

“Running so fast was his way of say- 
ing thanks. I wish there were. some 
way of telling you our thanks as clear- 
ly. I know that if I had not come in 
the house he would have run until 
exhausted.” 

The letter was signed simply, “Ma- 


ria and Rudolph Schimmer, Berlin, © 


Germany.” 

I folded it carefully back in the en- 
velope to show to the boys at the local 
who had chipped in with me to send 
the packages. | knew I had gotten my 
money's worth, and I was pretty sure 
they would get theirs. 




















Chip off ® the old block 
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some- M4 . 
early | Prasoner with 
at all 
rags 
bbers, = 
east A Polish officer 
e, but 
1 hirh or 14 months, from February, 
came 1942, to April, 1943, I lived with 
d my Jacob (Yasha) Dzugashvili, Stalin’s 
nouth oldest son. We were in a prisoner-of- 
I re- war camp in Brandenburg, a few miles 
dages from Liibeck, in which were detained 
shoes all officers who had tried to escape, 
;said. § and: important political figures and 
od up § high-ranking officers. 
ed at At the beginning of 1942 we were 
arted 1,500. There were Gen. Van den Berg- 
en, chief of staff of the Belgian army, 
and with about ten of his generals; several 
wind, # high-ranking Polish officers; among 
And the Frenchmen, Capt. Robert Blum, 
l. He son of Leon Blum; and other military 
fast B notables. 
l One day in February, 1942, one of 
E say- § our orderlies told me that the Germans 
some were preparing for the arrival of an 
lear- important prisoner. He was a Russian 
ne oficer, Yasha Dzugashvili, son of Sta- 
until 7 Jin. Atthe beginning he was kept away 
: from us, but after two weeks we were 
Ma- | told that we might talk to him. 
-rlin, Since I spoke Russian, I was one of 
the first to visit him in his “room.” He 
Poms was sitting on his plank bed. He rose 
local § and shook hands. He was a man of 
send #  about.30, of medium height, well built, 
2 my @ with a swarthy complexion and strik- 


sure 





ing eyes. His clothes were ragged and 
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© i= Stalin’s Son 


IN 
Translated and condensed from 
the Revue Générale Belge* 


dirty. He had been taken prisoner near 
Vitebsk, where he was in command of 
a motorized unit. At the height of the 
battle, he had made a daring move, but 
the Germans had already surrounded 
his forces. 

-He was happy to talk to anyone, 
though he spoke no foreign language 
except a few words of German. 

The Polish officers were anxious to 
show Yasha their solidarity as soldiers 
and prisoners, especially since he was 
quartered in their sector. At that time 
relations between Poland and Moscow 
were good, on account of the agree- 
ment which General Sikorski had just 
signed with Stalin. Of course, the de- 
struction of Poland by the joint attack 
of the Wehrmacht and the Red army 
was very recent, and the wound still 
lay open; but suffering in common 
creates ties which go beyond political 
considerations. 

In each barracks of the Polish sector, 
as well as in some of the others, there 
were four orderlies; Yasha didn’t have 
one. So the Poles arranged to send him 
one of theirs. They also sent him fresh 
linens and a felt hat which one of 
them had made. 

The food at the camp was terrible, 
and of course there was not enough of 


*Rue de la Limite, Brussels, Belgium. May, 1947. 
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it. Yasha let on to me that he was 
hungry. We sent him part of our ra- 
tions. Later on, we got our food sup- 
plement for Yasha better organized. 
Most of the prisoners received pack- 
ages from home or from the American 
Red Cross, but Yasha didn’t get any. 
So the Polish company, who had more 
or less adopted him, saw to it that he 
was sent packages from Poland. 

Our relations were becoming more 
confidential, and as they did I felt a 
real liking for Yasha; I saw in him 
not the son of Stalin, but a comrade 
in captivity. 

Dzugashvili was a retiring sort of 
person. He liked to be alone, and evi- 
dently had learned in his younger days 
to look down on his fellow men. He 
was far from being a good talker. He 
spoke in a studied way, as though 
weighing his words. He avoided deli- 
cate subjects, like his mother, his 
youth, and his private life. On those 
subjects I was always very discreet. 
What I know about them I learned 
from fellow prisoners, particularly 
some Polish officers who were up on 
Russian affairs. : 

Yasha was born of the marriage of 
Stalin and his first wife, the beautiful 
Georgian called Soanidzo. At the time 
of Yasha’s birth, Stalin was merely a 
leader of a revolutionary movement at 
Tiflis. Soanidzo died in 1917; again 
Stalin was far away, exiled as “danger- 
ously subversive” to the shores of the 
Arctic sea. 

Yasha was never very friendly with 
his father, even after Stalin had at- 
tained the height of his power. He 
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spoke of him with a reserve which I 
understood and respected. I sensed that 
he did not feel toward Stalin the filial 
attachment of a son for a father; he 
considered him as chief of the state, 
the absolute master whose wishes are 
to be obeyed—nothing else. If he felt 
any filial emotion, he never betrayed 
it to me. : 

One day one of my comrades ad- 
dressed him as Stalin. “My name is 
Dzugashvili,” he said; “Stalin is the 
war name of my father, and does not 
belong to me.” 

It was said around the camp that 
the relations between Yasha and Stalin 
had always been very strained; that 
the father beat this stubborn son, treat- 
ed him like an idiot, and humiliated 
him in front of his friends. Yasha 
never said a word about it to me. At 
any rate, I found out for myself that, 
far from being an idiot, he had a keen, 
mature mind, and quite extensive 
learning. He had gone through art 
and trade schools and was a graduate 
engineer. 

Is it true that Stalin had forbidden 
him to live in Moscow? Yasha never 
mentioned it, but certain statements 
of my fellow prisoners were very much 
to the point: that as a young man his 
attitude toward the regime was not at 
all orthodox; and that he was even 
arrested once by the police’ of Jegov, 
chief of the GPU, on the charge of 
“plotting against the person of Stalin.” 
Such statements seemed unbelievable; 
yet they might begin to explain the — 
extraordinary confidence which Stalin 
reposed in Jegov. 
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One day, before me and several 
others, Yasha expressed his anger at 
the way the Germans were exploiting 
the fact that he had fallen into their 
hands. . 

“They published a faked interview, 
with my picture, in which they made 
me say absurd things: that Russia was 
foolish to keep fighting; that our side 
had lost; that we ought to surrender. 
Never, never, I tell you, have I said 
such things, first because I never be- 
lieved them; then because I would not 
stoop so low when my country ‘is in 
danger. I wanted to protest, but what 
could I do? They put me in close con- 
finement. I just despise them the 
more.” 

Once I mentioned my astonishment 
at the careful watch the Germans kept 
over him. “It is odious and ridiculous,” 


_ he said. “They are afraid that some- 


body will get me out; that is impos- 
sible, and Russia is far away. Besides, 
if I escaped I don’t know what would 
happen to me. In the Russian army an 
officer is not supposed to surrender. I 
could have fought to the end. But we 
were surrounded and didn’t have any 
more ammunition. I was captured be- 
fore I knew what had happened.” 

When Captain Blum arrived, the 
Germans decided to put him in with 
Yasha, but Yasha protested violently. 
I would have believed that he turned 
down Blum’s company because Blum 
was only the son of a socialist, or be- 
cause he was a Jew; actually Yasha 
just wanted to be alone. He would-not 
willingly have accepted the company 
of any other officer. 


Jews. I found that out whenever he 
alluded to his father’s third wife, the 
young sister of Lazarus Kaganovitch, 
communications commissar of the So- 
viet Union. As for Blum, it was already 
known that he had become a Catholic; 
he received Communion every day and 
prayed fervently. 

We got plenty of information in the 
camp. Every day the loudspeakers 
blared out the German communiqué, 
and we became experts in interpreting 
the ambiguous phrases and the evident 
omissions. Besides, we had six hidden 
radio receivers, which were in the 
French barracks. We owed their pres- 
ence there to several French techni- 
cians. 

As soon as I got the news from the 
BBC, I carried it to Yasha. Even when 
it was not very favorable, he received 
it enthusiastically. He had an unshak- 
able faith in ultimate Soviet victory. 
I say. “Soviet” because he always in- 
sisted on the fact that Russia would 
win the war. 

As far as Yasha Dzugashvili was 
concerned, the Western Allies had 
only a secondary role: they could keep 
part of the German forces busy on the 
western front; but the Red army 
would do the real work. 

“The USSR,” he said, “will save 
England, and France with her. We 
may retreat, but distances are in our 
favor. Some day we will start march- 
ing forward, and Germany will be 
destroyed.” 

Yasha hated the West. He often 
mouthed Soviet propaganda slogans, 
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such as, “The West is rotten; only 
we can save the world.” Thoroughly 
imbued with communist ideology, he 
saw in it the leaven of a new world 
order. “We have evolved,” he used to 
say. “Russia today is no longer the 
‘barbarian land’ of the tsars. We are 
a great modern nation. We have the 
torch; the others have let it go out. 
Willingly or no, the world will have 
to follow us.” 

He sincerely thought that when a 
people is not mature enough to under- 
stand and accept the bliss which com- 
munism offers, then that bliss must be 
imposed on it by force. But he was 
careful to add, “We are not imperial- 
ists. We do not want everybody to 
submit to the regime which we have. 
Each country will preserve its own 
character. We offer an example of that 
within the USSR, where each republic 
keeps its own traditions if they do not 
impede progress.” 

Many times I tried to steer the con- 
versation around to the internal events 
which marked Russian political evolu- 
tion before the war: the great purges; 
the role of Marshal Tukatchewski, 
and his condemnation to death; the 
battle over Stalin by the Soviet fac- 
tions. On those subjects he was silent. 
He was the same when I tried to talk 
about the strength of the Soviet army. 
He spoke of the heroic Russian soldiers 
and their courageous leaders, but that 
was all. 

One. day I said to him, “Tell me 
frankly; you often. say that commu- 


nism is going to conquer the world. . 


When that happens, what will be the 
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fate of the great intellectuals of other 
countries? How will you integrate 
them into the new Soviet world which 
you are building?” 

“Tl tell you,” he said smiling, “with- 
out regard for my personal feelings. 
You are all fine comrades, and I ap- 
preciate your friendship. But that is 
not the point. The point is that you 
and we are not the same. 

“Western intellectuals are too ma- 
ture, too imbued in capitalist and re- 
actionary tradition, to be able to evolve, 
to understand us. Those among them 
who have enough intellectual agility 
to accept communist truths will be in- 
tegrated into our world; the others will 
be eliminated or put in positions where 
they can do no harm.” 

Another time, in my presence, some 
Polish officers asked him what, to his 
mind, would be the fate of Poland 
after the Soviet victory. “Poland will 
survive,” he said, “but it will be Red.” 

The Poles were not communists: 
far from it. They took that answer 
like a hammer blow, but no one fal- 
tered; they appreciated the frankness 
of their comrade, who was already, in 
their minds, an enemy. Perhaps it 
wasn’t just a matter of frankness, 
though. Every time I asked Yasha his 
personal opinion of men or events, I 
got categorical answers, brutal in their 
clarity. 

“Why,” I asked him once, “did the 
Soviet armies retreat before the Ger- 
man attack in 1941?” 

“We just weren’t ready. Our arms 
were insufficient, and certain leaders 
weren't equal to their tasks.” 




























i¥47 
He cited as an example the retreat 
of Timoshenko as far as Stalingrad, 
his replacement by Koniev, and Ko- 
niev’s brilliant counteroffensive to en- 
circle Von Paulus’s army. 

“Furthermore,” he added, “we were 
being mined from within. We had 
traitors; a 5th column under. orders 
from Germany was operating in the 
Soviet army.” 

He was very hard on the Allied 
armies. “Montgomery: is an excellent 
soldier,” he told me while the 8th Brit- 
ish army was fighting in Africa. “But 
the English will: fight to the last 
Frenchman, the last Pole and Cana- 
dian. That is their practice.” 

Concerning the Americans, he said, 
“They are too occupied in the Far East 
to play a big part in Europe. Their 
trump card lies in the excellence and 
quantity of matériel. I do not ignore 
the value of. their armaments: which 
will permit us to win the war sooner. 
But their army has no tradition.” 

He didn’t like Churchill, the “reac- 
tionary,” but he could not hide his 
enthusiasm for the vigor with which 
the British premier kept alive his coun- 
try’s resistance. Only once did we 
speak of De Gaulle. That was on the 
occasion of an appeal which the leader 
of Free France broadcast. over the 
BBC. Yasha knew little about the 
man or his role, but he told me that 
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the feat of June 18 had been an “his- 
torical” event, and that De Gaulle 
saved the honor of France from the 
ignominy of Vichy. 

One morning, slightly after dawn, 
when we had just got up, an orderly 





rushed in to tell us the news, “Dzu--  § 


gashvili is gone. They have taken him 
away.” 

A boy in the kitchen told me that 
during the night German officers had 
wakened. Yasha and had given him a 
half-hour to get ready to go. He didn’t 
know any more. 

Later I learned that they were prob- 
ably taking him to Berlin. Their rea- 
sons? We could only guess. 

At 11 a.m. the loudspeakers, after 
thg usual communiqué, announced the 
discovery of the graves of Katyn. That 
was April 23, 1943. 

I understood. So did my comrades. 
Stalin’s son was living with Polish off- 
cers. The Germans knew that the 
ghastly news would stir up waves of 
anger against the Russians, who were 
considered responsible for Katyn; and 
they feared reprisals against the Soviet 
officer. 

I saw no more of Yasha. I learned 
after the German defeat that he had 
been taken south and had been liber- 
ated by American forces, along with 
Leon Blum and other political figures, 
in the Tyrolean mountains. 


aS" 


—tx ill-prepared but enterprising schoolboy was asked, “What is the Matter- 
horn?” He answered, “The Matterhorn is a large horn to be blown when 


something is the matter.” 


George Arthur Buttrick in Current Religious Thought (May °47)« 
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Misunderstood 


By FRANCIS GREENE 
Condensed from The Sign* 


carried a photograph of several 

North Americans standing in 
front of the local airport. The caption 
read, “Arrival of First Group of North 
American Tourists in Postwar Era.” 
If the hopes of the air and steamship 
lines eventuate, those North Ameri- 
cans were the first of thousands. 

If the tourist is not completely blind, 
and if he occasionally wanders away 
from a herded tour of the big cities, 
he will find that South America is not 
the land of Paradise and adventure 
that Hollywood, tourist posters, and 
the magazines may have led him to 
believe. The people of South America 
are interesting, but no more glamor- 
ous than the people next door. The 
large cities are just cities; and the In- 
dians are picturesque only in .photo- 
graphs. Tourists discover that life for 
the average South American is not one 
interminable round of soft lights, tan- 
go music, and tropical nights; that the 
great majority spend their days in the 
pursuit of tomorrow’s rice and 
chicken. 

Among the thousands yet to visit 
South America will be many Catholic 
educators, businessmen, social work- 
ers, professional men; in general, Cath- 


Reve! a South American daily 





Candid but considerate 


Good Neighbors 





social, and religious life of the people 
than the average, pleasure-bent tourist. 
What impressions about the Catholic 
Church in South America will those 
North Americans take back? South 
American Catholicism needs the help 
of the Church in the U. S., and wheth- 
er or not that help will be forthcoming 
depends to a great extent on how Cath- 
olic tourists report conditions when 
they address their classes, patients, 
clubs, readers, and friends in general. 

The North American Catholic has 
been taught by Catholic magazines and 
newspapers that South America is a 
continent of Catholic nations, and that 
Catholicism penetrates every phase of 
life in those countries. He has read 
elsewhere that some governments are 
so thoroughly Catholic that they have 
excluded Protestant missionaries from 
certain regions. He has heard of the 
magnificent religious fiestas and of the 
well-attended national Eucharistic con- 
gresses. But little of what he has read 
or heard has prepared him for most 
of what he will find. In much of their 
externals, Catholicism in the U.S. and 
Catholicism in Latin America are his- 


torically, culturally, and materially 


different. 


*Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. July, 1947. 























For the North American Catholic, 
from a land of well-kept churches and 
‘faithful sextons, it is not hard to find 
* fault with most of the Latin-American 
churches: they are decidedly on the 
shabby side. All the silver altars, beau- 
tifully carved choir stalls, and old oil 
paintings cannot disguise the fact that 
most of the churches today are dark, 
damp, and generally run down. The 
tourist will shortly come to feel that 
’ there is an overemphasis on proces- 
sions, votive candles, and statues. The 
statues will repel him, because the 
rural Indian has his own tastes in 
images. 

Fie will find Sunday Mass in rural 
areas an interesting, if not always an 
edifying, experience. Occasionally, 
while Mass is being celebrated, a group 
of workingmen mix concrete off at 
one side; Indian mothers squat on the 
floor, nursing their babies; a shaggy 
mongrel wanders across the sanctuary; 
and several women work their way 
through the prayers in a loud, distract- 
ing whine. The ceremonies will start 
anywhere from half an hour to an 
hour late, the sermon will be too long 
and flowery according to our stand- 
ards, and the celebrant will probably 
need a shave. 

‘The North American need not be 
particularly observant to notice that 
he is one of a mere handful of men at 
Mass. The South American male does 
not, as a rule, go to church. He con- 
siders churchgoing as the rightful oc- 
cupation of his women folk, and: ap- 
parently relies on their praying him 
into heaven. 
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Those are the things that are readily 
observed by the casual tourist. If he 
stays in a country for a fairly long 
time, more serious aspects of the prob- 
lem present themselves. He learns that 
there is an alarmingly high rate of 
concubinage and illegitimacy. In one 
large city last year, the rate went as 
high as 50%; in the country districts, 
the percentage is much higher. Couples 
who have lived faithfully together: for 
years are not married in the Church, 
although professing themselves Cath- 
olic. 

Apparent, too, in some sections, is a 
sneering attitude toward the priest. 
The celibacy of the priest is often not 
considered a virtue. Compelled by cus- 
tom to wear the cassock at all times, 
the priest involuntarily increases the 
impression of effeminacy. In some 
sections, he has been deprived of his 


political rights, even the right to vote. — 


He is seldom asked to visit the better 
homes and is considered an inferior. 
Such conditions contribute to a serious 
lack of vocations; secular clergy are 
woefully few. The former vicar gen- 
eral of a diocese, in discussing the prob- 
lem, said in effect that it is impossible 
to expect young men of good families 
to enter inferior, poorly conducted 
seminaries, with the almost certain 
prospect of leading the life of social 
outcasts later. 

The North American Catholic will 
be struck by the poor administration 
of the Church. Harassed by the con- 
stant need of making a little go a long 
way, in regard to both priests and 
financial resources, the bishops are 
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often at their wits’ end. Forced by pov- 
erty to be subsidized by the govern- 
ments, the Church has become too 
dependent. Noticeable, also, is the lack 
of social work being done by the 
Church. There is little apparent effort 
to solve the ever-present Indian prob- 
lem or to better the poor condition of 
the lower classes. Communists and 
socialists are playing on this failure, to 
the detriment of the shaky hold the 
Church has on the people. 

Those, then, are facts that confront 
the North American Catholic in South 
America. Latin America is a group of 
many individual nations, and it is dan- 
gerous to predicate all these things of 
each and every country; but the tourist 
who visits more than one section will 
encounter all of them eventually. Such 
conditions are more prevalent in some 
countries than in others and are always 
more noticeable in the country districts 
than in the cities. The visitor who sees 
the situation for the first time is be- 
wildered and puzzled. It does not add 
up to the much-vaunted Catholic cul- 
ture of which he has heard. The dan- 
ger lies in his not evaluating matters 
correctly, and consequently returning 
to his own country with a sour attitude 
toward his southern neighbors. One 
visiting Catholic, when asked recently 
what he thought of South American 
Catholicism, replied, “For my money, 
you can cut the whole continent off, 
and let it float free!” This may seem 
a humorous answer, but it will be a 
tragic one if it is adopted by U. S. Cath- 
olics as a whole. 

Equally one-sided was the opinion 
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of a priest who made a hurried trip 
through South America. “The hope of 
the Catholic Church,” he said, “lies 
in South America, because it is one of * 
the few -places in the world where 
Catholics are reproducing themselves.” 

Neither attitude is correct. The situ- 
ation is not so helpless as the first tour- 
ist reports it, nor so hopeful as the sec- 
ond believes. The truth lies somewhere 
between, and that truth will be per- 
ceived only when the North American 
stops viewing the Church in South 
America in the light of the Church in 
the U.S., and studies it in the light of 
its past history and present surround- 
ings. What at first seem to be defects of 
the Church soon become recognized as 
the offshoots of a whole culture, which 
the Church but reflects. Religion is of 
the people, and it is tempered and 
modified in external accidentals by the — 
nature of the people and by their en- 
vironment. 

It is unjust to attribute solely to the 
Church customs that permeate the 
whole. social structure. If the poorer 
Latin-American churches are not mod- 
els of modern architectural skill and 
cleanliness, neither are the poorer 
homes and public buildings. Outside 
the larger cities, unpaved streets are 
dust in summer and mud in winter. 
Rural houses are of ramshackle bam- 
boo or unfinished adobe, and even in 
the cities homes are not always well 
preserved. Most Latin Americans do 
not have the fetish of cleanliness nor 
the high standard of living to which 
most modern North Americans are 
accustomed, 























What those same churches and mon- 
asteries lack in modernity, they more 
than make up for in rich historical 
background. They are living memo- 
rials to the tireless zeal and energy of 
persevering missionaries in a strange 
land. The people like their churches as 
they are, and the churches belong to 
the people. As someone has pointed 
out, Catholicism brought about a revo- 
lution in the manner of building places 
of devotion; Catholics began to build 
big, roomy churches because Chris- 
tianity, in contrast to paganism, is a 
religion of and for the people. South 
American Catholics have caught that 
spirit; they feel at home in their 
churches, like children in their Fa- 
ther’s house. 

If the ceremonies are long and sel- 
dom begin on time, that situation is 
but the reflection of what goes on in 
the business and social world. Mafiana 
is no empty phrase in Latin America, 
as the foreign businessman can verify. 
If the Church can be accused of poor 
administration and lack of social con- 
sciousness, the governments are no 
more efficient. While some official con- 
cern has been evidenced for the Indian 
and the poor, nothing of a practical 
nature has yet borne green visible fruit. 

With the exception of Argentina 
and perhaps Chile, the Indian has al- 


_ ways been, and is still, one of the great- 


est problems for the governments and 
the Church in Latin America. Indians 
form the majority of the population 
in some of the countries, even today. 
The governments have worried little 
about educating the Indians; they now 
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find them a drag on efforts to advance 
economically and take their places in 
an industrialized society. Early mis- 
sioners were unable to instruct thor- 
oughly the great number of Indians 
they baptized; and a scarcity of clergy 
ever since has made it impossible for 
the Church to absorb the Indians and 
help them as it would like. 

The lack of an adequate number 
of priests still plagues the Church. 
We of the U.S. have been blessed by 
an abundance of vocations. Recently, 
a South American priest saw a U.S. 
Catholic directory for the first time. 
He thumbed through it in astonish- 
ment and finally commented, “What 
couldn’t we do here, if we had voca- 
tions as numerous as these.” 

The paucity of vocations has many 
causes. Most important, perhaps, is the 
fact that South America as a whole 
lacks a middle class, from which, most 
authorities agree, the greatest number 
of vocations can be expected. The 
priests of South America do not come 
into contact with the young as much 
as our priests do, and their influence 
is not so great. Add to these facts the 
poor family background, the relative 
indifference of the Latin male to all 
things ecclesiastical, the anticlerical at- 
titude of some high government offi- 
cials, the low social status and poor 
living conditions of the priests, and we 
have some of the reasons for lack of 
vocations. 

One priest of my acquaintance, tak- 
ing up his post in a parish that had 
been long without a priest, offered to 
pay for the civil marriage ceremony, 
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‘conduct the ecclesiastical marriage in 
the home, and take no stipend, if the 
people would get married by the 
Church. He had no takers. Today, 
after two years of instruction in the 
parish, that priest is beginning to get 
marriages. The same holds true in 
other places: when they have a priest 


and receive adequate instruction, the . 


people do frequent the sacraments, 
The Catholic Church in South 

America needs sympathetic help, both 

in personnel and in finances, from its 


Catholic neighbors of North America. 
Some Religious Congregations and So- 
cieties have already seen this need, and 
have gone south, but their numbers 
are few. Thousands more are needed, 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters, to teach 
in seminaries, take over parishes, and 
conduct schools and hospitals. It is to 
be hoped that Catholic postwar tour- 
ists, on their return to North America, 
will bring this great need more forcibly 
to the attention of their fellow Cath- 
olics here at home. 


ae oN 


_ I Shall Never Forget lt 


1" most of the warfare in 
the South Pacific, one 
never really knew for sure 
just where the front lines = 
were. Ona Sunday morning =z 
in April of 1944, during the * 
‘siege of Bougainville, in the 
northern Solomons, I set up 
the portable altar a good mile [¥, 
back of where the front lines 
should have been and started fo say 
Mass. It was a hot and noisy day—like 
most days were—but the noise of ar- 
tillery is comforting when you know 
it is going the other way. The men 
were wearing helmets and their rifles 
were within reach, I had finished Com- 
munion, when the sudden burst of a 
“Tommy-gun” shattered a near-by tree 
—a tree whose shade was covering the 


altar—and the thud of a fallen body 





# told the end of another snip- 
= er. I finished Mass with 
more haste than becomes the 
Holy Sacrifice so the men 
could get out of the area. 
Some of them were already 
searching the dying Japanese, 
when one of them noticed 
that he wore a scapular med- 
al around his neck. This was 
my first encounter with an enemy 
who was also a friend; for from his 
vantage point above our heads, he 
could have killed any or most of us, 
had he so willed. Before he died, I 
gave him conditional absolution and 
Extreme Unction, and prayed that his 
presence at his last Mass would help 
merit for him a merciful judgment 
and the peace for which he, too, was 
fighting. Ambrose R. Filbin. 


Priests are invited to submit similar experiences. We shall pay $25 on 
publication for acceptable ones. Sorry we can’t return manuscripts, 


but we shall carefully consider all that are submitted.—The editors. 




















Disqualification of Finn .MacCool 





HERE'S no race quite like the Irish 
Tic: bristling indignantly at injus- 
tice. In fact, they’ve been bristling for 
centuries. But, whisht, man, have you 
heard that the Irish are being deprived 
of the right to compete under the Irish 
banner in the 1948 Olympic games? 
Frank O’Connor, former 440-yard 
champion of Ireland, has just called 
the attention of this corner to the das- 
tardly situation. "Tis enough to make 
a man’s blood boil, it is. 

But here’s what he has to say about 
it. “For years the Irish were doing very 
nicely for themselves in international 
track competition. They reached the 
top in 1932 at the Los Angeles Olym- 
pics. The great swish of the mighty 
Dr. Patrick O’Callaghan’s hammer 
was heard around the world. Every 
Irish head was cocked, from Portland, 
Me., to Brook Ave. in the Bronx. 
Shure, some of them were after sayin’ 
that he would have thrun it clear back 
to Killarney only but for the rules. It’s 
been mighty hard to beat the Corkmen 
in any argument since—unless you 
were from County Tipperary. 

“Thrue, Bob Tisdall was but a spal- 
peen of a lad. But he had the heart 
oi a Finn MacCool. Many of the unfor- 


Olympics Without 
IRELAND 


By ARTHUR DALEY 
Condensed from the New York Times* 





tunate few, who are not Irish, said he 


had wings. If he did, he didn’t need 


~ them. He won the Olympic 400-meter 


hurdles championship, and would 
have had the record, too. But only for 
getting lonesome, because he was so 
far in front, did he look back and 
knock down the final hurdle. 

“The lads from Kerry have plenty 
to brag about, too. But from. another 
day, when, the Leaping Leahy out- 
leaped them all, Con— that was his 
father’s name, too—carried the blood 
of the Con of the Hundred Battles, 
who outflanked the enemy single- 
handed by leaping over Carn Tuhill, 
the highest mountain in Ireland. 
There were many more and ‘twas no 
county in the land of St. Patrick that 
didn’t have its stalwarts. 

“Perhaps they became too famous 
in 1932. Since then they have not taken 
part in world competition nor been 
properly represented in international 
competition. In 1932 at the congress of 
the International Amateur Athletic 
federation the delegates of the Irish 
National Athletic and Cycling associa- 
tion, an affiliate member of the IAAF 
since 1924, were informed that the 
AAA of England had told the congress 


*Times Square, New York City. July 15, 1947. 
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of its desire to form a new organiza- 
tion to represent the United Kingdom. 
They wished to have the North-of- 
Ireland athletes on the United King- 
dom team instead of on the Irish team. 

“By the sainted head of me own 
mother, if this congress had been held 
in Ballyscunnion on a Fair Day, the 
blackthorns would be flying. But Pres- 
ident Edstrom didn’t choose to hold it 
there. Shure, this called for a new in- 
terpretation of the rules, since the 
NACA of Ireland was sole controlling 
body for-all Ireland. ‘Political boun- 
daries must apply,” he ordered. ‘Ireland 
must now compete as the Irish Free 
State and confine its membership to 
the 26 southern counties. 

“Before the eyes of the boys from 
Antrim and Down, Kilkenny and 
Clare flashed visions of Irish lads com- 
peting against the world’s best—but 
under the banner of the United King- 
dom. No more the name of Ireland. 
But compromising an injustice never 
was the forte of the Irish. If Mr. Ed- 
strom had said to the AAU of the U. S. 
that each state was a ‘political boun- 
dary’ and must run under its, own 
name, if he said that no more shall 
the Stars and Stripes float over Mount 
Olympus nor the U. S. wear the laurel 
wreath from Marathon—if he’d said 
that, the atom bomb would be as a 
pin dropped on a velvet cushion com- 
pared to the resounding push he’d 
have received. The Irish, however, 
didn’t have the atom bomb. All they 
had was the fare home. That’s where 
they went. 

“*Twas a hard decision for the sons 
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of the Emerald Isle to make. But the 
youth from the four corners of Ireland 
rallied to the standard and vowed tha* 
as long as the grass was green they 
would not cut off their brothers from 
the North. This caused the suspension 
‘forever’ of the NACA, in 1937. In do- 
ing so the IAAF recognized ‘an asso- 
ciation not yet organized’ in the Irish 
Free State as representing the 26 coun- 
ties. When this organization finally 
was founded it consisted of a group 
of only six of the national association’s 
175 clubs. 

“°Tis amazed I am at the devious 
interpretation that Mr. Edstrom makes 
of the very bylaws of the IAAF, which 
provide ‘that the governing athletic 
association of each country shall be 
eligible for membership of the Fed- 
eration. Only one association may rep- 
resent a nation.’ ” 

Innocent. bystanders are eternally 
having their noggins whacked by 
sticking their heads into other people’s 
business. But this reporter happens to 
know a little something about the situ- 
ation that Correspondent O’Connor 
mentions. The facts he states are emi- 
nently correct. 

Even Dr. Pat O’Callaghan himself 
cut short his career rather than com- 
pete for other than the Ireland he rep- 
resented so nobly and so well in the 
1932 Olympics. The big brawny medi- 
co trailed Porhola of Finland all 
through that competition. He was los- 
ing until the final throw. Then he spat 
softly on his hands—the memory of it 
still is vivid—and grasped the handle 
of the hammer. Strongly and confi- 
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dently he spun. Whoost! Out it whirl- 
ed through the California air. It was 
ticketed all the way. Dr. O'Callaghan 
had retained his Olympic champion- 
ship. They really didn’t even have to 
measure the throw. 

Everyone must admit that the 





cares 


Swedes -are a smart race. If Sigfried 


Edstrom is as sharp as he’s always 


been, he should bow to the inevitable. 
This is one fight he never can win. It 
may take the Irish a thousand years 
to do it but they'll wear down the op- 
position in the end. They always have. 





Food, fuel, formaldehyde 


UGAR, a commodity 
which was as com- 
mon as table salt or 
=—— ----== toothpicks before the 
war, has ‘Leen the’ last item to be re-' 
moved frora the domestic ration list. 
For the first time in many years, the 
heaping-full sugar bowl ‘is reappear- 
ing on the American table and in res- 
taurants, Persons who like their coffee 
sweet may ‘now load the brew down 
with as many teaspoonfuls as they can 
afford, ‘and sugar bread is once again 
thrilling the palates of play-worn chil- 
dren. 
What is sugar? Why was it so scarce 
during the war years? Where does our 





- sugar come from, and how is it made? 


Is there any danger that it may become 
a peacetime scarcity? What is the fu- 
ture of this sweet chemical building 
block? 


To answer those questions properly 


Na Report on Su gar 


* By O. A. BATTISTA 


we must look beyond candy bars, ice 
cream, and soft drinks. Today, sugar 


is considered to be the most important — 


chemical raw material known. In the 
hands and minds of research chemists, 
it has become a versatile starting ma- 
terial-from:which an endless number 
of new and important synthetic chem- 
icals may be manufactured. 

For example, thousands of tons of 
sugar are going into the manufacture 
of man-made drugs, nontoxic dye- 


stuffs, anesthetics, and synthetic rub- 


ber. Hundreds of thousands of tons 
are being absorbed by the paint. and 
plastics industries, And hardly a week 
goes by without the nation’s chemists 
producing another laboratory marvel 
to make new demands on sugar as a 
raw material. Perhaps no other chemi- 
cal in existence has a brighter future. 

In the past, sugar was an unknown 
compound of our economy, a product 
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.of industry which was taken for grant- 
ed. It was important as a taste-treat, 
and the average citizen relied upon it 
for as much as 15% of his daily energy 
requirements. In 1939, the U.S. con- 
sumed about 14 billion pounds of 
sugar for domestic and industrial pur- 
poses. The per capita consumption of 
sugar then was about 110 pounds per 
year. Today, demands from all the old 
sources and hundreds of new ones 
have been melting away all the sugar 
we could produce and import, al- 
though stockpiles are now beginning 
to take shape. 

Plants alone of all living organisms 
have the know-how of making sugar 
from the simple materials, carbon di- 
oxide (the gas we exhale from our 
lungs), water, and sunlight. In effect, 
as Dr. William J. Robbins has put it, 
“sugar is stored sunlight energy.” It 
is estimated that the amount of energy 
held in captivity as sugar by plants 
each year is equivalent to the energy 
trapped within the atoms of 300 billion 
tons of coal. 

The starch in a potato had as its 
origin sugar flowing in the veifs of 
the green leaves of the potato plant 
above ground, The alchemical proc- 
esses of plant life transform the sugar 
in the tree’s sap into cellulose from 
which paper, rayon, explosives or 
newsprint is made. Every organic 
chemical compound manufactured in 
nature’s botanical factories had sugar 
as its starting raw material. 

A comparatively cheap source of 
energy even in these inflated times, 
sugar was once a costly luxury within 
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the reach only of the rich and power- 
ful. The Arabian medicine men used 
this substance which “looks like salt 
but tastes like honey” to “sugar” the 
repulsive flavors of their powerful con- 
coctions. And their successors, the 
European apothecaries, became popu- 
lar and wealthy by preparing candied 
fruits and sweetmeats which became 
known as confections. 

Sugar is believed to have been culti- 
vated first in India. Sugar cane was 
carried to China as early as 800 B.c., 
from whence it spread westward to 
Persia, Egypt, and Arabia. There is 
no evidence that it was cultivated: in 
Europe prior to 700 a.p., however, and 
sugar cane made its way to-America 
via the Canary islands and the West 
Indies. The Nestorian monks were the 
first to make white sugar, more than 
1,000 years ago, and the modern prod- 
uct is made snow white by means of 
carefully controlled purification proc- 
esses employing activated charcoal to 
remove impurities. Today, sugar is the 
purest food product available. The 
sample which you may purchase at 
the corner grocery store is as pure as 
the most refined sugar available at the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

Sugar scientists with whom I have 
discussed the matter believe that a 
great boom in American sugar produc- 
tion is in the offing. They believe we 
are entering an “Age of Carbohy- 
drates,” a period in which energy will 
be derived from nature’s sugars rather 
than from nature’s uranium, provided 
the harnessing of atomic energy for 
practical peacetime uses does not pre- 
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clude the need for such a development. 


In any event, the facts of the moment 
are that 75% of the American sugar 
demands are being supplied by imports 
from Cuba and other foreign lands, 


and a determined drive to encourage | 


the domestic cultivation of sugar cane 
is under way. 

It is expected that the large-scale 
production of superfuels for automo- 
biles and airplanes will utilize sugar 
and sugar by-products in undreamed- 
of quantities soon. The use of sugar as 
a national palate enticer will undoubt- 
edly become one of the less important 
demands for this vital compound on 
a tonnage basis. More than 3,000 items, 
quite foreign in appearance to sugar 
itself, are being manufactured from 
this common carbohydrate, and there 
is no end of other outlets for it in the 
field of synthetic organic chemistry. 

Is_ sugar the sweetest substance 
known? Contrary to popular belief, 
sugar stands far down on the scale of 
the chemist’s yardstick of sweet things. 
Saccharin, the white, sugar-like pow- 
der produced from coal tar which lacks 
the palatability of sugar, is 300 times 
as sweet. A naturally occurring sub- 
stance called glycyrrhizin, the sweeten- 
ing agent in the licorice root, is more 
than.50 times as sweet as sugar. 

There are two main kinds of agri- 
cultural sugar known, One is refined 
from sugar cane, the other from sugar 
beets. 

Beet sugar, which is being cultivated 
in ever-increasing quantities by Amer- 
ican farmers, was quite’'unknown just 
200 years: ago. Compared with cane 
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sugar, it is a relatively new discovery. 

It was not until 1747 that a pro- 
fessor of physics at the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences, Dr. Andreas Marggraf, — 
first purified and recognized crystals 
of beet sugar. Since that time, and par-- 
ticularly through the pioneering efforts 
of the American farmer, a formidable 
agricultural industry has developed 
around the sugar beet. 

What are some of the specific uses 
to which sugar is being put besides 
that of filling sugar bowls, making 
candy bars and lollypops, sweetening 
ice cream, soft drinks, iced tea or lem- 
onade? 

Sugar finds its way into the manu- 
facture of extra-strong cements and 
adhesives, in the culture of penicillin 
and streptomycin, in the production of 
pulp and paper, explosives, synthetic 
rubber, and even welding rods! ‘The 
rayon industry uses grape sugar by the 
carload in manufacturing “artificial 
silk.” Added to the strong acid precipi- 
tating baths, it prevents the microfine 
filaments from sticking together as 
they are spun and freshly formed. 

This world-wide sweetener and 
giver of energy is behind blood plasma 
substitutes, a wide variety of new plas- 
tics, the processing of leather, and the 
curing of meats. And how would com- 
mercial canneries or the housewife get 
along without vast supplies of sugar 
to protect the annual production of 
preserves and jams? 

In the curing and seasoning of to- 
bacco, sugar is all important. It pro- 
motes a bacterial fermentation without 
which the smoke from a burning ciga- 
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rette would have an inferior flavor. 
Sugar is used to make numerous 
waterproofing compounds, in making 
glass and resilvering mirrors. Thou- 
sands of tons are absorbed annually to 
lure insects and household pests in the 
form of “come-on” poison-laden baits. 
Lactic acid, formaldehyde, citric acid 
and a host of other synthetic organic 
chemicals are being constructed, start- 
ing with sugar molecules as the build- 
ing blocks. New life saving drugs, dye- 
stuffs, lacquers and fuels, perfumes 
and pain relievers, antiseptics and an- 
esthetics. will continue to roll out of 





the chemists’ sugar bowls. And all the 
while this foremost sweetener of foods 
will stay on the job providing ten times 
as many calories of energy per pound 
as spinach. : 

Here, indeed is one of nature’s 
most gifted products. Sugar has an 
assured future. In a sense it is more 
vital than plutonium or penicillin, for 
this versatile and sweet chemical build- 
ing block is the foundation of our 
physical existence, the material sub- 
stance upon which modern civilization 
depends for a large proportion of its 
progress and energy. 


aS 


Offers Declined 
Before “ 


“Bisnor Suen knows through his own early experiences the struggles the 
economically underprivileged must undergo. 
When he starred as a baseball player at St. Viator’s college, he received an 














offer from the major leagues. He was confronted with the most important 
decision in his life. Tg accept would be to forsake his ambition to be a priest. 
He chose the priesthood, and was ordained in 1920. But his baseball prowess 
never deserted him. Six years after he became auxiliary bishop of Chicago 
in 1928, he pitched hitless ball for eight innings in a.game between priests and 
the Catholic Youth Organization. John A. Abel in the Eagle (July °47). 


After 


Evizasern, Mrinn., (near Fergus Falls) is proud of its baseball team, which 
leads the Tourist league with 14 victories against one'defeat. The town is also 
proud of the team’s star pitcher, Kampsen. 

In fact, Kampsen is so good that a St.-Louis Cardinal scout came to 
town to watch him perfogm. The scout liked what he saw and made a-move 
to sign Kampsen for professional baseball. 

But Kampsen wasn’t interested in the major -leagues—because he’s “in a 
bigger league already.” 

Father Kampsen is the Catholic priest of Elizabeth. 

Minneapolis Morning Tribune (7 Aug. *47). 
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Crazy like a fox 


Sixteen Months of Red Imprisonment 


Condensed from the 


Catholic Universe Bulletin* 


fi: 16 months, Chinese communists 
tried to drive Father Louis Rupar 
crazy. For 16 months, he came very 
close to doing the same to them. 

Penned in his room in a town 100 
miles from Peiping, the little Vincen- 
tian missioner proved a frightful nui- 
sance. When the Red leader, Lo, lec- 
tured him about Marxism, he lectured 
right back. When Lo said the com- 
munists were going to take over the 
world, he snorted. When his captors 
tried to take away his rosary; he said 
they’d have to kill him first. 

More than once, this must have 
seemed a good idea, but the party line 
said No. The party line said to kill 
Chinese priests, but not missionaries 
from other countries. That sort of 
thing upsets communist plans to pose 
as nice fellows in other countries. So 
Father Rupar wasn’t to be killed. He 
was to be driven crazy by imprison- 
ment, or made very ill. 

Finally, after 16 months, he came 
down with a high fever, and they fig- 
ured he was done for. So when he got 
on his bike and rode off, they said to let 
him, he wouldn’t get very far. They 
were very nearly right, but he made 
it to Peiping. Six months in a hospital 
made him feel better. Then he got on 
a boat and came to America to visit 
his aunt in Cleveland. 


Does he like Amesiva? He rolls his 


eyes soulfully, and exclaims, “Oh!” 


Ask him what he missed most during - 


his 16-month imprisonment, and he 
replies, “Liberty.” Now he’s tasting 
liberty and America and he loves it. 
“In 10 years, not one nice day!” That’s 
how Father Louis describes the last 
decade of his 13 years in China. 

First came the Japanese. They tried 
three times to have him shot, but each 
time he outfoxed them. Then they sent 
a mob to ‘his house to pour gasoline 
around and set it afire, with him in- 
side. He talked them out of it. He 
asked them to name one thing he had 
done to deserve it. They couldn’t. 

Finally the Japanese were gone, and 
then came the Reds. The Reds, if any- 
thing, were worse. They came to his 
house saying he had 70 guns hidden 
there. But they couldn’t find any, be- 
cause there weren't any. That was one 
time the communists outsmarted them- 
selves. Usually they send a gang to 
bury guns behind the priest’s house. 
Next day they come and dig them up. 
Then the missioner is in the soup. This 
time, the Reds must have thought Fa- 
ther Louis really had guns. 

Another difficulty was that Father 
Louis had nothing worth stealing. He 
didn’t even own any land. He had 
buried his chalices and vestments, and 


*NBC Building, Cleveland, Ohio. August, 1947. 
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for all he knows, they are still there. 
For six hours, the communists went 
over his little five-room mud-brick 
house and chapel with a fine-tooth 
comb, but found nothing. Deprived of 
a pretext for arresting him, they an- 
nounced that he was in danger of 
assassination or something. So they put 
him in his room and placed a guard 
at the door to “protect” him. 

That room became a regular zoo. 
Most‘of the Chinese communists had 
never seen a European, much less a 
priest, and they came in droves to stare. 
“More than 200,000 communists went 
through that area, and i think most 
of them stopped for a look at me,” 
said Father Louis, with his little grin: 

All this time, he was outwitting the 
plot to drive him out of his mind. 
When the communists were around, 
he talked to them—or rather, at them. 
He threatened, scolded, denounced, 
and demanded his release. At other 
times, he talked to his wolfhound, 
which had a name like a growling 
bark, R-r-ruff. 

When R-r-ruff’s conversation palled, 
he read books on theology. There were 
50 or 60 of them in German and 
French, and the Reds didn’t take them 
because they couldn’t read them. Fa- 
ther Louis read them through, and 
then through again, and ... He 
doesn’t know how many rounds. 

He did a lot of praying, too. “For 
the conversion of the communists?” he 
was asked. He grinned. 

“They're too fanatical. Nobody can 
convert them.” 

“Not even God?” 
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“Well. ...Even God might face diffi- 


culties.” (Free will, you know.) 

One of the things that drove the 
Reds wild was the way Father Louis , 
managed to get ‘things. He received 
letters from his superiors. He received 
money. He received wine for Mass. 
How this was done is‘one of Father 
Louis’ little secrets, which he isn’t tell- 
ing because there are still priests in 
captivity. With the iaoney, which the 
Reds didn’t know he had, he sent a 
boy to buy food. He baked his own 
hosts for the holy Sacrifice, which he 
offered daily. He used a drop or two 
of wine for each Mass, “one small bot- 
tle lasted a month and a half.” 

At first, relations between Father 
Louis and his captors were compara- 
tively cordial. “You see,” he says, “I 
knew all the communist leaders.” And 
they were trying to win him over to 
communism. Presently they realized 
that they were getting nowhere, and 
by that time “they knew where I stood, 
and I knew where they stood.” 

Father Louis’ assistant used to get 
in to see him. The assistant was a 
Chinese priest, and the communists 
were absolutely certain he was crazy: 
the Chinese priest was a good actor 
He annoyed the Reds by refusing to 
look at them or speak to them. He 
behaved as if they didn’t exist. He is 
still in charge of the parish his superior 
had to abandon. 

’ Father Louis put in much of his 
time talking to the communist Chinese 
children, who were allowed the run 
of his house. The youngsters used to 
gallop all over the place at night, when 
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he wastrying to sleep. Allin all, Father 
Louis realizes that he got off easy. 
Many other priests were cruelly beaten, 
and some were killed. Chinese priests 
were told to get married, or else. They 
chose the else. 

Will China go communist? No, says 
Father Louis, because the Chinese are 
individualists. They like their own 
homes, farms, and families. They de- 
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spise interference. Today they dislike’ 
the communists even more than’ they 
did the Japanese. They are held down 
by terror. 

Father Louis, born in Slovenia, 
reared in Austria, is going to stay here 
until he is completely-recovered. Then, 
if his superiors so decide, he is going 
back to China, to the age-long struggle 
between Christ and anti-Christ. 





Wanted: American Kosciuszkos 


ellec\ to a 


Suing fh 


By EUGENE LYONS 
Condensed from the Polish Review* 


vat Veichael: 


You bear an authentically Polish 
name. Polish tunes run through your 
mind, tunes you heard in the cradle, 
in childhood, at family gatherings. 
There are a few exotic reminders of 
the old country in your home—per- 
' ps pictures, books in strange bind- 
ings, maybe a costume—and they do 
touch a chord in your heart. 

Being an intelligent young man, you 
agree that Poland has gotten a raw 
deal in this war. Listening to your rela- 
tives and their friends discuss the or- 
deal of their native land, you some- 
times share their anger and sorrow. 


At the same time, however, you are 
a little annoyed by their eternal con- 
cern about a place thousands of miles 
away and problems that seem so re- 
mote from everyday American life. It 
seems to you high time they erased 
the memory of their origins and settled 
down to being “real Americans.” 

In any case, you want to know why 
you, an American boy, as American as 
any of your Anglo-Saxon classmates, 
should bother about a far-off country 
which you have never seen. 

It’s a fair question, Michael, and 
you're entitled to a fair answer. Some- 
how they must reconcile their family 


*516 Fifth Ave., New York City, 18. July 10, 1947. 
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heritage, whether it be Polish or 
French, Irish or Mexican, with the 
general American heritage. Many of 
them go through life with a self-con- 
scious feeling about their origins, their 
names, the “foreign” touch to their 
homes. Instead of being proud of those 
things, as they have every right to be, 
they act almost as if they carried a 
guilty secret. 

But the wisest and healthiest among 
the second and third-generation Amer- 
icans, Michael, are those who under- 
stand early that the whole problem is 
artificial. They need only to become 
aware that America is not made of one 
* piece but is a wonderful mixture of 
races and cultures, to which new in- 
gredients are always being added. That 
mixture, in fact, is the basic reason 
for the vigor and power in our coun- 
try. 

Every new arrival, whether from 
Poland or Timbuctoo, makes a con- 
tribution to that evolution. He brings 
his labor power, his passion for self- 
betterment, his brains, the virtue and 
experience of his particular civilization, 
and throws them into the great“Amer- 
ican pool. Our America has never ex- 
pected its immigrants to discard and 
forget their past. On the contrary, it 
has expected them to distill the best 
in their personal heritage for the en- 
richment of their adopted fatherland. 
What distinguishes America from 
some older nations is that it has a 
diversity of people but an equality of 
human rights, 

Once you have grasped this great 
truth about America, Michael, you will 
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get over any uneasy feeling about your 
slightly “foreign” home and relatives. 
It will tusn instead to a feeling of 
pride in the special qualities and 
unique experiences of your forebears 
and their courage in coming to Amer- 
ica for a fresh start. You will know 
that “foreign” homes have been typi- 
cally American since the day when 
the Mayflower unloaded its contingent 
of immigrants on Plymouth Rock. 
Immigrant, after all, is only another 
word for pioneer. It took guts for your 
father or grandfather to tear up his 
roots and strike out for a new country 
on the other side of the ocean. The 
same kind of guts the Pilgrim Fathers 
had, or those who. struck out for the 
unknown West in covered wagons. 
An Irish American, if he has self- 
respect, loves the Green Isle of his 
forebears, though he has never seen 
it and doesn’t expect to. He marches 
proudly in the St. Patrick’s day pa- 
rades and feels himself, rightly, a bet- 
ter American for it. If his interests 
run in that direction, he gets a special 
kick out of Irish literature, music, his- 
tory. If his tastes run in another direc- 
tion, he takes a deeper pride in an 
Irish jockey or prize-ring champion. 
The very fact that he does these 
things proves that he is thoroughly 
adjusted to America. His American 
patriotism is not one iota less because 
it includes a perfectly natural and 
wholesome affection for the ancient 
land of his fathers. 
Do you know, Michael, that tens of 
thousands of Irish Americans gave | 
their money and their energies in the 
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long struggle for Irish freedom? They 
did not thereby reduce the measure of 


their Americanism. Indeed, intelligent . 


fellow Americans who were not Irish 
understood and applauded that loyalty 
to their race. Because our country is 
compounded of scores of races, a de- 
cent pride in your own race, coupled 
with a decent respect for the other 
fellow’s, has become a fine American 
tradition. 

Intelligent fellow Americans under- 
stand and applaud today when Amer- 
icans of Polish extraction like yourself 
fight for the cause of Polish liberation. 

Let me put it bluntly. If your father 
and his friends, born in Poland, ig- 
nored the tragedy of their native coun- 
try it would mean that they have not 
learned the lesson of their adopted 
country. It would mean that they have 
not learned the value of human free- 
dom. If you, the son of Poles, are un- 
touched by the suppression of Poland’s 
freedom, it does not mean that you 
are a “real” American, but on the con- 
trary, that your Americanism is shal- 
low and incomplete. 3 

Those who fight for Polish freedom 
are also fighting for American free- 
dom. An epochal struggle is under way 
in the world today, a great duel be- 
tween freedom - and _ dictatorship. 
America typifies the nations and peo- 
ples on the freedom side of the tussle, 
just as Soviet Russia typifies the forces 
on the side of slavery. A victory for 
dictatorship anywhere is a defeat for 
America. A victory for freedom any- 
where is an American triumph. 

Think of these things next time you 


LETTER TO A YOUNG POLE 





are tempted to annoyance because 
some Pole grows vehement in de- 
nouncing the raw deal meted out to 
Poland by its wartime allies. Remem- 
ber that he is right. Remember that 
the betrayal of Poland was also a be- 
trayal of America. It is not simply a 
“Polish affair” but an affair affecting 
the entire world. 

When Poland, which fought so val- 
orously and paid such a heavy price 
in blood and pain for its loyalty tothe 
Allied ideals, was sold down the river 
to appease a totalitarian despot, the 
hopes for a free world suffered a body 
blow. You know by now that the in- 
justice perpetrated against Poland did 
not end there. It was the prelude to 


a lengthening series of injustices. The - 


latest victim, as these words are writ- 
ten, is Hungary, and other countries 
are waiting their turn to be enslaved. 

There were Americans before the 
2nd World War who insisted that it 
was none of.our business what Hitler 


was doing to his own people, the Jews, 


and his neighbor nations. By this time 
we know how terribly mistaken they 
were. We know that in due time the 
whole world paid heavily in life and 
substance for the diabolic crimes of 
the nazis. 

Even so, there are Americans who 
now pretend that it is none of our busi- 
ness what Stalin does:to his own peo- 
ple and to the populations of neighbor- 
ing countries. Their vision is as narrow 
as their human sympathies. Horror of 
the kind the Soviet dictators are in- 
flicting on an ever-larger portion of 
Europe and Asia’ cannot be ignored 
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with impunity. It is a source of con- 
tagion for the rest of mankind. Unless 
it is cured in good time it may well 
plunge the world into yet another orgy 
of global blood-letting. 

So I repeat, Michael, that in fighting 
for the rights of Poland you will be 
fighting also for the best interests of 


America. Kosciuszko and Pulaski did © 


not cease to be great Polish patriots 
when they chose to fight for the inde- 
pendence of 13 far-off American col- 
onies. Lafayette did not cease to be a 
great Frenchman when he devoted 
himself to the cause of American free- 
dom. A great English poet, Lord 
Byron, took up arms for Greek free- 
dom at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury; he did not thereby cease to be a 
noble English patriot. 

By the same logic you, your Polish 
relatives, and their Polish friends do 
not cease to be good Americans when 


you champion the cause of Polish free- - 
dom and independence. Indeed, you 
demonstrate your Americanism by 
doing your share in defense of prin- 
ciples of human liberty and human 
dignity. 

Communism is the number one dan- 
ger facing the world today. Its depreda- 
tions in Poland or France, in China or 
in our own country, are not separate 
phenomena. They are parts of the 
same world-wide force. We must. stand 
up to it, all of us, not only at home but 
wherever the danger is manifest. 

It is not only your right as an Amer- 
ican, Michael, but your duty: as an 
American of Polish origin to take a 
direct and enlightened interest in the 
vital struggle to liberate Poland from 
Soviet domination. You will be a bet- 
ter American for it and, more impor- 
tant, a better human being, a better 
citizen of the world. 


SSS” 


Flights of Fancy 


Not many sounds in life exceed in 
interest a knock at the door.—Charles 
Lamb. 


Social tact: making your company 
feel at home, even though you wish 
they were.—1000 Jokes. 

Life, a novitiate for eternity.—Ed- 
- ward Leen. 

Hardest job a kid faces: learning 
good manners without seeing any.— 
Goodwill Journal. 


In such poor health, the insurance 
man took back his blotters, 

Through his eyes, the windows of 
his soul, can be seen one of the few 
vacancies now available.—jJack Good- 
man. 

The school season, when children 
miraculously ‘get over the habit of 
early rising.—Boston Daily Globe. 

A handshake like a sorrowful 
pound of sausages.—P. C. Wren. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication, Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.] 
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Sapral Chamterclain 


; 


: By J. P. pe FONSEKA 


Condensed from the Colombo Daily News* 


N THE assumption that I would 
O be the person to know, I have 
been requested to say who or what a 
papal chamberlain may be.t 

The'chamberlains of the Pope are 
real officers in active service in the 
Vatican palace and are members of the 
famiglia ponteficia, or papal house- 
hold. They are called chamberlains of 
the sword and cape for the good and 
sufficient reason that they carry a 
sword (ebony-handled with a black 
patent-leather scabbard hanging from 
a black velvet belt) and wear a cape 
(a black velvet mantle lined with black 
silk, attached over the left and under 
the right shoulder). 

They wear, according to the occa- 
sion, one of three picturesque uni- 
forms, the gala dress being the Spanish 
costume which is worn only in the 
Pope’s presence. 

They say it was Michelangelo who 
designed it, and the costume’s most 
characteristic feature, a collar of batiste 
a la Henri IV, points to the 16th cen- 
tury. But there were chamberlains on 


+Mr. de Fonseka has been lately appointed 
chamberlain of honor of the sword and cape 
to His Holiness Pope Pius XII in recognition 
of his services to the Church as writer, teacher, 
and leader in a difficult region. The same 
honor has been accorded to only one other 
in the Orient, the late Lo Pa Hong, the great 
Chinese Catholic and patriot. 


- mnother-of-pearl 


service in the pontifical palaces long 
before Michelangelo was commission- 
ed to design their dress, and the now 
rejected document, the so-called Dona- 
tion of Constantine, reports that the 
Pope was to employ chamberlains just 
as the emperor did. 

The second dress is a modification of 
the first, and is worn on the less solemn 
occasions, while the third, the city 
dress, compensates the wearer for all 
the black registered in the other two 
by displaying among its special fea- 
tures an open red-cloth swallow-tail 
coat, lined with red silk. When it is 
noted that the sword proper to this 
uniform is one with gilded guard, 
handle, suspended 
from a golden galloon cincture, one 
appreciates the terrible importance of 
detail and may remember that Michel- 
angelo, who said that details make 
perfection, asked, “Is perfection a de- 
tail?” 

The extraordinary habiliments of 
the chamberlains testify to the longevi- 
ty of the papacy. In its 20 centuries 
there has been collected an incredibly 
fantastic but quite workable assort- 
ment of dressmaking. 

The chamberlains are drawn from 
both clergy and laity. The laity sub- 
divide into privy chamberlains and 


*Lake House, McCallum Road, Colombo, Ceylon. June 11, 1947. 
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chamberlains of honor, the former 
keeping their station in the papal ante- 
chamber, the latter in the throne room. 

The top-ranking chamberlains age 


from the Roman nobility, whos¢ offices, 


pass from father to son. They appear 
on great occasions only. Prince Colon- 
na and Prince Orsini have been the 
most noted of names in this category, 
and the lines stretch down from the 
Renaissance. 

Every day, four of the privy and 
four of the honorary chamberlains are 
di numero (of the number), that is, 
actively engaged i in attendance on the 
Holy Father. Supernumeraries are also 
appointed who are expected to come to 
Rome and perform their service for a 
week, at the end of which they are 
received by the Pope in private audi- 
ence. There are nowadays about 400 
supernumeraries privy, and 200 cham- 
berlains of honor. 

The orders are taken from the papal 
mastro di camera and t1e major domo 
(clerics both), who are the official 
heads of the department of use cham- 
berlaincy. The chamberlains introduce 
visitors, keep order, supervise move- 
ments of persons, summon or dismiss 
callers, take part in the papal proces- 
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sions, in which they have place and 
precedence, distribute the Pope's gifts 
and tokens at the general audiences. 
One pleasant, little matter is the duty 
of handing oyer the Holy Father’s 
souvenirs to newly married couples, 
whole battalions of whom are received 
from time to time: a medal to the 
young husband, and a rosary to the 
young wife. 

The appointment of chamberlains is 
by papal brief, and the veterans of the 
service count years of continuous en- 
rollment under several popes. It is 
salutary to add that for misdemean- 
or a chamberlain could be struck off. 
In the Borgia period the chamberlains 
sampled the wine before the Pope par- 
took of it; enemies may have poisoned 
the cup. 

In the early times the chamberlains 
may have been chosen perhaps also for 
physical magnitude; the kind of men 
who could protect the pontiff by block- 
ing up the papal doorway against the 
ingress of unfriendly visitants. At the , 
feasts of Sts. Peter and Paul and of 
Christmas the chamberlains who put in 
service receive commemorative medals 
for the year and for every year in 
which they go to Rome and assist. 


sh 
Early Catholic Action 


J early Christian martyrs who marched, singing, into the Roman arena 


ave been described in various ways and given various titles. 


There is one 


designation which, perhaps, has never been used; and it is a designation which 


states literally what they were. 


They were the Catholic laity of Rome. 
From the column Our Stand by A. Jackson (31 July °47). 
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The “real McCoy” 





Msgr. Conrad I. McCoy, spiritual 
airector of the Holy Name center on 
New York’s famous “street of forgot- 
ten men,” the Bowery, opened the door 
of the center a little wider as if to 
accentuate the characteristic cordiality 
in his voice. It was a bitter cold night, 
and the figure outside the door lost no 
time accepting the priest’s invitation. 

Monsignor McCoy, who has been 
director of the center for nine years, 
recalls that during that time he has 
seen thousands of men in need of mate- 
rial help come through its door, but 
none has managed to equal the picture 
of misery and destitution presented by 
the man who stood before him that 
night. His clothing hung in tatters 
about his spare frame; although it was 
mid-winter he had no overcoat, and 
his shoes were so threadbare that they 
looked more like sandals. Even the 
brisk wintry winds had difficulty in 
puting color in the man’s sunken, pale 
cheeks, 

Monsignor McCoy gave the hapless 
visitor the usual courtesies of the Holy 
Name center; a bracing cup of hot 
soup, coffee and doughnuts. Then he 


se 
( oME in, son!” With this invitation, 


*St. Nazianz, Wis. July, 1947. 
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BOWERY 


By T. J. McINERNEY 


Condensed from the Savior’s Call* 


found a slightly worn but warm over- 
coat, and since the center does not 
provide lodging, supplied the man 
with a ticket for a room for three 
nights at one of the Bowery hotels and 
meal tickets for three days. This was 
in line with the center’s policy of pro- 
viding three days’ lodging and meals 
for strangers “with no question asked.” 

Two days later the man came back. 
He still had the overcoat Monsignor 
McCoy had given him, but had also 
acquired a pair of blue denim trousers 
and a used but more serviceable pair 
of shoes. In the course of expressing 
his gratitude to the priest for his hos- 
pitality of a few-nights before, he re- 
vealed that he had once been a suc- 
cessful electrical engineer in Buffalo, 
N. Y., until he ran into a long streak 
of unemployment during the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. One day, when he 
was at the end of his resources, he met 
some old acquaintances who got him 
a job as a “wire tapper” for a New 
York racing bookmaker. The inevit- 
able happened: he was apprehended 
and brought to trial. He thought the 
proper thing to do was to “protect his 
friends.” He was sentenced to a long 
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term in the federal penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kan. Released after 
more than ten years, he found his 
record as an ex-convict a sore spot 
when it came to getting employment. 
That record had cost him six jobs in 
as many months. Broken in spirit and 
financially “broke,” he had wandered 
down into the Bowery on his arrival 
in New York. Like so many of the 
stories connected with the Holy Name 
center, this one has a happy ending; 
Monsignor McCoy was able to get the 
man a job as superintendent of a multi- 
family apartment building and at last 
report he was leading a normal life. 
Monsignor McCoy, “the real McCoy” 
to countless thousands of unfortunate 
men who appear to be drawn to the 
Bowery by some force akin to magnet- 
ism, doesn’t believe in keeping files of 
case histories of the unfortunates who 
have been befriended by the Holy 
Name center. He prefers to leave that 
sort of thing to social workers. But his 
nine years of assistance to the citizens 
of the old Bowery have given him a 
rich store of anecdotes similar to the 
one related above. Doctors of Philos- 
ophy, lawyers, men who once were 
business tycoons and others who have 
never been anything but manual la- 
borers have experienced the hospitality 
of the center. Some have known it for 
years, others for months and still others 
for days. To Monsignor McCoy, the 
identity of his “guests” is something 
between them and him, pretty much 
like the confidence of the confessional. 
Otherwise, the names of some of the 
men. he has befriended would startle 
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their former associates in what is loose- 
ly called “society.” 

Back in 1938 Father McCoy came 
down to the Bowery. The New York 
archdiocesan authorities needed some- 
one to be spiritual director of the 
agency set up to provide for the spirit- 
ual welfare of the unfortunates on and 
around the Bowery. Of all the candi- 
dates proposed for the job, Father 
McCoy seemed the most logical choice 
because for many years he had served 
as curate at St. Ann’s church in a sec- 
tion just north of the Bowery. Coupled 
with this was some valuable experience 
as a sociologist, acquired during grad- 
uate study at the Catholic university 
in Washington, D.C., and a decade of 
teaching apologetics at Fordham uni- 
versity. 

Those were the circumstances that 
brought Father McCoy, one wintry 
morning early in 1938, to a run-down 
building on the Bowery bearing the 
weather-beaten number “319” and an 
equally decrepit legend, “Holy Name 
Mission,” over the doorway. Hence- 
forth, this was to be his “parish.” 

The complexion of the Bowery 
hasn’t changed much since 1938. The 
same noisy, creaking elevated railroad 
winds its way through the murky 
buildings. The same fourth-rate hotels, 
cheap lodging houses and cheap res- 
taurants abound and there has been no 
decrease in the population, But the 
Holy Name mission has undergone 
something of a metamorphosis during 
those nine years. It is now known as 
the Holy Name center and the cramp- 
ed, outmoded building at “319” has 
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been vacated in favor of more adequate 
quarters in a six-story building once 
used as a parochial school. And, in rec- 
ognition of the great work he has done 
in the reclamation of the Bowery’s lost 
souls, the spiritual director has been 
raised to the rank of Monsignor. 

From 6:30 in the morning until 8:30 
at night, seven days a week, the Holy 
Name center is a free shelter with 
supervised educational and recreation- 
al programs designed to give the home- 
less and friendless man a new interest 
in life, to discourage brooding and 
morbidity and to stimulate renewed 
health and ambition. In this work the 
center uses its reading rooms and game 
rooms, its well-stocked library, classes 
in calisthenics, lectures on health, hy- 
giene, citizenship and economics, box- 
ing bouts, motion pictures and musical 
and dramatic shows. In addition, its 
free employment bureau seeks to place 
the jobless man in some kind of gain- 
ful employment. 

Monsignor McCoy is no apologist 
_ for the Bowery. He recognizes its dan- 
gers and pitfalls from the spiritual and 
economic standpoints. He is, however, 
quick to straighten out the misinform- 
ed person who thinks the Bowery is 
nothing more ‘nor less than a section 
of New York into which have’ been 
dumped all the social, spiritual, and 
economic misfits and outcasts. Actual- 
ly, the habitués of the Bowery and the 
numerous little side streets which fan 
out from it like tentacles, fall into 
three classes: the more numerous non- 
alcoholics or “old-timers,” the “drift- 
ers” from all the country, and the rel- 
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atively small assembly of alcoholics. 

The “old-timers,” Monsignor McCoy 
patiently explains, have lived on the 
Bowery for years and they continue 
living there because it is inexpensive. 
The majority of the men in this cate- 
gory are old‘age pensioners, who pick 
up odd jobs now and then. The usual 
Bowery rate of two dollars per week 
for a room and the relatively inexpen- 
sive meals obtainable in the “one-arm” 
and counter restaurants fit in with the 
financial means of the “regulars.” 
Very often when the men die it is 
found that there are no friends nor 
relatives to see that they are buried. 
When such proves to be the case, the 
Holy Name center sees to it that they 
are buried in its plot in Calvary ceme- 
tery over on Long Island. 

“Drifters” from other parts of the 
country come to the Bowery because 
the street is recommended as a good 
source of handouts for the broke and 
friendless. Many in this category are 
young or middle-aged men capable of 
working. In the course ofa year the 
center’s employment bureau finds jobs 
for upwards of a thousand of them, in 
the hope that this may lead them into 
useful ‘lives. 

A few years ago a young man of 
25, whose restless spirit and inability 
to find a job to his liking in his native 
Baltimore brought him to New York 
and eventually to the Bowery, secured 
a job as a truck driver through the 
center’s job bureau. At the end of each 
day he had to turn in his bills of lading 
and other reports to a young woman - 
clerk. A romance developed and with- 
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in a year the young couple were mar- 
ried. The once restless young man is 
now a very settled and contented hus- 
band and father. 

It is the chronic alcoholic who gives 
Monsignor McCoy his greatest worries 
and the Bowery its bad name. “Pa- 
tience and fortitude” are the center’s 
watchwords in dealing with such un- 
fortunates and when, as frequently 
happens, a seemingly incurable alco- 
holic will continue on a job which has 
been found for him and remain “on 
the wagon,” Monsignor McCoy feels 
that the long days and nights of work 
and planning are more than well-spent. 

One of the reasons why the director 
of the center is known as “the real 
McCoy” among the Bowery rank and 
file is illustrated by a recent incident. 
One of the old-timers of the center was 
found dead in bed in his little room 
in one of the numerous “Men’s Hotels” 
which are characteristic of the street. 
He had been a regular daily visitor 
to the center since the Monsignor’s 
arrival, and although past 70 years of 
age made his own living by running 
errands or carrying advertising “sand- 
wich signs.” The police came to Mon- 
signor McCoy and reported the death 
as a “suicide,” inasmuch as the man 
had been found dead in his room with 
gas escaping and the one little window 
stuffed with paper. Monsignor McCoy 
tried to get the police to share his 
belief that a man who went to the sac- 
raments regularly and could often be 
seen at daily Mass and evening de- 
votions wouldn’t take his own life. 
The priest argued that many’ poor peo- 
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ple stuff their windows on cold nights 
and that a flickering gas light can 
be accidentally blown out. The Mon- 
signor celebrated requiem Mass for 
“Old Peter” and saw to it that he was 
buried in the center’s plot in Calvary. 
And, though the death is still listed on 
the police blotter in the Bowery pre- 
cinct as a suicide, Monsignor McCoy 
insists that the death was accidental. 

For the many who make use of 
them, religious services are conducted 
daily at the center. It is a standing rule 
with the Monsignor, however, that no 
guest will be required to “sing for his 
supper.” Attendance at devotions is a 
purely voluntary matter, yet the center 
chapel is seldom without a visitor dur- 
ing the 14 hours in which the building 
is in use daily. Mass is offered every 
morning at 8:30, with additional Mass- 
es on Sundays and holydays. Rosary 
and evening prayers are said every day — 
at seven. The average attendance is 
between 175 and 200, made up mainly 
of the “Old Guard,” the Bowery vet- 
erans. 

Mission week at the center is an in- ’ 
spiring time. Morning and evening 
devotions are conducted in what was 
the auditorium of the old school. Dur- 
ing one recent mission, some 1,400 
men went to confession during the 
week and received Holy Communion 
at one of the four Masses said for them 
every morning. The men were invited 
by the missioners to drop questions 
into a box at the rear of the auditor- 
ium, to be answered before the various 
morning and evening devotions. One 
of the missionaries said that the ques- 
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tions submitted by these so-called out- 
casts “were more intelligent and 
showed deeper thinking than those 
received from many groups in happier 
circumstances.” 

Monsignor McCoy is proud of the 
war record of his boys. More than 700 
men served in the armed forces and 
gave the center as their permanent ad- 
dress, and the spiritual director as the 
person to notify “in case.” There were 
a number of such notifications during 
the war. 

As an aftermath of the center’s nu- 
merical contribution to the services 
during the war, Monsignor McCoy has 
had to make arrangements to provide 
emergency aid for several hundred vet- 
erans upon their discharge into civilian 
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life. They have been coming to him 
for civilian outfits while. waiting for 
their discharge pay to come through. 
Others have gone considerably out of 


their way just to come back for a per- 


sonal good-by before returning to 
their former homes, and, Monsignor 
McCoy is certain, to useful lives. 

Like so many Catholic charitable 
enterprises, the Holy Name center is 
not self-supporting. Some of the hab- 
itués try to pay their way at least part- 
ly, but few succeed and they are not 
expected to do so. The money comes 
from contributions allocated to the cen- 
ter from the annual appeal of the New 
York Catholic Charities and from ben- 
efactors who are sympathetic to the 
work, 


Postscript for Emily Post 


a a 
How to Refuse a\— ocktail 3 


By JULIAN GREGORY 1 


= are some persons of stalwart 
character in this country of ours. 
When the drinks are passed around, 
they raise themselves to their full 
height and, in a loud, commanding 
voice, say, “No, indeed!” Or words to 
the same wilting effect. I suppose I 
should admire -such people, but it 


*8 W. 40th St., New York City, 18. August, 1947. 
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seems to me that they like doing things 
the hard way. I prefer the Gregory 
system, which is my personal cocktail- 
party recipe. - 

To show what I mean, and the value 
of such a system, let me quote J. 
Maurice Trimmer, who outlines in the 
Christian Century what we might call 
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the rival or stiff-upper-lip approach to 
social drinking. 

There are three major parties in the 
U.S., he points out: the Democratic 
party, the Republican party, and the 
cocktail party. Of these, the cocktail 
party is in many ways the most power- 
ful. Its political influence can be gaug- 
ed by the liquor consumption in Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 16 quarts per capita per 
year, compared to only 13 quarts in 
such wide-open towns as Reno and 
Las Vegas, Nev. Its influence on the 
American public can be gauged by the 
crowded condition of alcoholic wards 
in hospitals, and by the record 6f juve- 
nile and adult delinquency traceable 
to alcohol. America, thanks to the 
respectability and compulsion of the 
cocktail party, is in danger of becom- 
ing a nation of alcoholics. 


In.summing up the situation, Mr. 


Trimmer says, ““Washington, with its 
cocktail parties, is simply the most 
notorious example of what is increas- 
ingly the condition all over the nation. 
To be eligible for social recognition, a 
person must indulge in alcoholic bev- 
erages. More and more, drinking is 
motivated by the desire to satisfy the 
requirements of sociability. The cock- 
tail has become a symbol of social com- 
patibility. 

“In many homes the serving of alco- 
holic drinks has become the funda- 
mental symbol of hospitality. And, as 
a part of the fellowship ritual, guests 
are expected to imbibe. Not to accept 
the proffered drink is to violate the 
unwritten code of conviviality. This 
code is recognized as absolutely author- 
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itative in certain sophisticated circles, 

“To violate it, to refuse a drink, is to 
give the impression of having a holier- 
than-thou attitude. It is to incur the : 
stigma of not being a good sport. ce 
is to run the risk of being considered i 4 
offensive, and labeled persona non : 
grata. The refusal to drink will prob- 
ably be interpreted as a boorish criti-” 
cism of the occasion and those conduct: ae 
ing it.” : 

The records of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous are filled with examples of the — 
dangers of the cocktail hour. Many a 
youth has acquired the liquor habit as _ 
a result of drinks taken at socially cor- 
rect cocktail parties. Because of social- — 
drinking obligations, many a drunk- — 
ard and many a reformed drunkard 
has found it impossible to stay on the 
straight and narrow. 

In such an atmosphere, the refosial 
of a cocktail becames a high art. Mr. 
Trimmer suggests that the only way 
to refuse is to refuse. Yet this is easier 
said than done. The pressure of the 
social code is often overwhelming. As 
W. H. P. Faunce, one-time president 
of Brown university, said, “The tyran- 
ny of one man, tsar or prince or boss, 
can be thrown off by revolution. But_ 
the tyranny of the crowd is like a clingayy 
ing fog which dampens and depresses 
all clear endeavor.” 

The human desire to be congenial il 
very strong. Refusing a drink caf 
cause a strained emotional situatic 
that is actually embarrassing. The 
fusal brings, first, an offended glang 
from the hostess, plus a look of wh 
is almost astonishment from the oth 
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_guests A coaxing period follows: “Oh, 
you simply must have one, at least.” 


_ If you still refuse, saying that you 
don’t like cocktails, phase three begins: 


i} If you've never taken any, how do 
_you know you don’t like them? And 


on 


-even if you don’t like cocktails, how do 
pyou know you don’t like these?” Usu- 
ally, after one or two rounds like that 
fat successive parties, even the most 


| strong-willed person, unless he likes 


_ arguments, is willing to give in. 
_ For the benefit of all such frail mor- 
tals, I offer my personal recipe: if you 
F want to avoid a drink, never refuse 
one. When your hostess brings around 
_a tray of drinks, take one without any 
urging. But don’t drink it. Here is a 
peculiar twist to American drinking 
psychology: as long as you accept a 
glass, you are under no social obliga- 
tion to drink it in any specific period, 
As far as “the gang” is concerned, you 
have done the correct thing: you have 
accepted a glass. What you do with it 

from then on, nobody cares. © 
What I do is walk around with it for 
awhile, talking to different groups. 
This can go on for an hour; as long as 
‘I have a full glass, nobody urges me 
to have another. They may joke about 
ow long it is taking me to drink it, 
but usually they don’t notice. Then I 
$et down the glass on a mantelpiece or 
@ side table. I do this absent-mindedly, 
perhaps while reaching for a sandwich 

br a cigarette. And I wander away. 


- What happens next never varies. | 


ome practical joker finds my filled 
lass there, and drinks it. He thinks 
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he’s playing a good trick on somebody, 
but he’s really doing me a fine service. 
When I come back a moment later, I 
pick up my empty glass and carry it 


- around until someone insists on refill- 


ing it. Then I repeat the routine. 
Later on, when I return to the man- 
telpiece, I may find that my glass is 
still full. But this doesn’t faze me. I 
pick up someone else’s empty glass. 
Once an eyewitness tried to trip me 
up. “Gregory, old man,” he said, “I’m 
afraid that’s not your glass; yours is 
the full one up there.” I guess I’m not 
very scrupulous in such a situation, 
certainly not as ethical as the writer 
in the Christian Century. What did I 
do? Why, I denounced that full glass 
as an imposter. The empty glass was 
my glass. I was vehement about it. 
The eyewitness chuckled softly. “All 
right,” he said, “I just wanted to see 
how adept you are. Confidentially,” 
and here he glanced mischieviously 
around the room, “I’m a reformed al- 
coholic and I’ve been watching your 
technique with professional envy. I’ve 
been working that full-glass racket my- 
self.” , 
But the finest compliment came 
toward the end of another party some 
time later. Just as the hostess was about 
to refill my glass, a helpful inebriate 
held up his hand and stopped her. 
“No more for good old Gregory,” he 
said, thickly. “He’s coming over with 
me and sit down. Had too much. I 
know. Been watching him. He’s had 
that glass filled up six times already, 
and the glutton still wants more!” 
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Custom-Built Genius 


By JAMES R. NEWMAN 
Condensed from the New Republic* 


OHN Von NEUMANN, mathemati- 

cian at the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, has.a disconcerting 
way of setting the scientific world on 
its ear. He often arrives at solutions 
before others have had a chance to sit 
down, light a pipe, and think. At the 
moment, however, he has his hands 
full, being engaged in the appropriate 
task of making a machine which will 
render him partially superfluous. 

For the last decade, mathematicians 
have been quoting three methods for 
solving difficult .mathematical prob- 
lems. They advise either 1. the postu- 
lational approach; 2. heuristic meth- 
ods; or 3. asking Von Neumann how 
to do it. 

With the assistance of the U.S. 
Army, Von Neumann is building a 
calculator which for speed, accuracy, 
appetite and mental reach will put 
every living creature and existing cal- 
culating machine deep in the shade. It 
has “memory”; it complains when it 
gets out of order; engineers speak of 
its “communication organs,” its “anat- 
omy” and its “pathology.” As yet this 
device has no name, although it is 
rumored that it may be named the 


Mechanical and Numerical Integrator _ 


and Calculator (MANIAC). In any 
case, it is by no means the first such 


device, and to understand it better one 
should glance over the field, histori 
cally and contemporaneously. 

In 1642, Blaise Pascal, aged 19, stil 
to become famous as mathematici 
and philosopher, constructed the fi 
machine for doing. arithmetic. By 
series of toothed wheels it could adi 
and .subtract numbers mechanicall 
and the feature that Pascal was parti 
ularly proud of was the machine’s abil 
ity to “carry” automatically. 

Thirty years later, Leibnitz, invent 
at almost the same time as Isaac Ne 
ton of the calculus, built a calculatin 
machine which added automatic mul 
tiplication to the features already devel 
oped by Pascal. Leibnitz saw the im 
mense advantage of freedom from th 
drudgery of repetitive steps in arith 
metic operations. “It is unworthy,” 
wrote, “of excellent men to lose hout 
like slaves in the labor of calculatie 
which could be safely relegated to 
machine.” 

Charles Babbage, an English act 
ary, in 1834 designed an arithmet 
machine as remarkable as that of Le 
nitz. While he never could get ad 
quate support to build his machine 
scale, the design was sound and a mo 
el worked. Thomas John Watson, 
the International Business Machit 
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4? 
Corp., who coined the immortal slo- 


gan, “Think,” is heavily. indebted to 
Babbage for having thought of the 
basic punch-card concept incorporated 
in so many Watson machines. 

In recent years, especially under mil- 
itary stimulus, computing machines 
have become fashionable subjects for 
research. Vannevar Bush built a me- 
chanical calculator for the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Dr. 
Howard H. Aiken and the IBM com- 
pleted an “automatic, sequenced, gen- 
eral-purpose, digital computing ma- 
chine,” which was handed over to the 
navy. In 1945 the army developed an 
electronic numerical integrator and 
calculator (ENIAC), a behemoth with 
18,000 tubes that in silent, ghostlike 
fashion digested, if nicely fed, fantastic 
problems and spewed up the correct 
answers rapidly and without fuss. 

ENIAC consists of independent 
units standing against the walls of a 
huge room, each unit having one or 
more switchboard panels, with plug 
sockets and indicating lamps in front 
of an array of electronic tubes, relays 
and other circuit elements at the back. 
In addition, a few master program- 
ing units, attended by operators, are 
mounted on dollies so that they can be 
plugged in at different points. 

But ENIAC, with its paint still 
fresh, and.eager to work at the proper 
bidding, is almost ready for the junk 


heap as obsolete. Von Neumann’s sec-_ 


ond-generation electronic machine 
(and two built by the National Bureau 
of Standards for the Census and the 
Navy Departments) is much better 


and has only 1,000 tubes. The days 
when it was thought 18,000 tubes were 
necessary are in ancient history. 

How do they work?’ There are two 
general types, one called “digital” and 
the other “analog.” An analog machine 
uses some physical quantity (e.g., 
length, electrical voltage, rotation) to 
represent a number. The slide rule is 
a familiar example. The number X is 
represented by length L; the number Y 
by length M. In operating the slide 
rule, one adds length L to length M 
and obtains a length, N. This corre- 
sponds to a new number, Z, which} in 
turn, is the product of X times Y. Any- 
one who has used a slide rule knows 
the disadvantage of all analog ma- 
chines: they are not accurate. 

The simplest digital calculator is, of 
course, the set of ten fingers. Nonme- 
chanical digital devices such as the 
abacus and the Peruvian quupus, a 
rope with knotted lashes, are ancient. 
Pascal’s arithmetic machine, Leibnitz’s 
multiplier, the ordinary desk commer- 
cial machine, ENIAC; with its elec- 
tronic model of a wheel counter, and 
electronic computers are examples of 
digitals. The bead on the abacus, the 
knot on the quupus, the toothed 
wheels, the elements of electronic 
tubes, all correspond to fingers which 
can be ticked off .by one method or 
another as part of the monotonous, 
repetitive process known as counting. 
With all the fantastic intricacy of mod- 
ern mathematics, the four fundamen- 
tal operations of arithmetic—addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion—remain as the main avenues for 
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solving problems, Other disciplines 
such as algebra, the calculus, and 
group theory are merely short cuts. 
If a man had enough time, a good 
memory and ten fingers (or an aba- 
cus), few mathematical problems 
would balk him. But “enough time” 
might mean 10,000 years for a prob- 
lem a machine could do in seven min- 
utes. And his memory would have to 
be perfect, 

Previous methods and machines 
were good but not marvelous. Even 
with the best, most problems defied 
solution and others presented an end- 
less time challenge. The new machines 
are different. 

Electronic machines. are unbeliev- 
ably fast. ENIAC will do a million 
multiplications in an hour, 150 million 
in a week. The latest model of an or- 
dinary electrical desk calculator multi- 
plies two numbers, such as 7,318,429,- 
618 x 8,149,527,739, in approximately 
10 seconds. This would probably have 
startled both Babbage and Fuclid. 
ENIAC would do it in one one-hun- 
dred-thousandth of one second. At 
first, this startled even Von Neumann. 

At present a typical Bureau of Cen- 
sus calculation problem, tabulating 
400,000 U.S. customs declarations 
each month, takes 1,800 man-hours. 
A machine built for the Census by the 
Nationa! Bureau of Standards will do 
the 1,800-hour job in 36.5 hours. The 
same machine, electronic, of course, 
will multiply 100,000 pairs of five-digit 
numbers and sum the product in ten 
minutes. This used to take, using elec- 
trical comptometers, 12 working days, 
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exclusive of handling cards and punch. 
ing data. When a man absent-minded. 
ly puts his finger on a red hot stove, 
it takes about 200,000 micro-seconds 
(a micro-second is one one-millionth of 
a second) before he has enough sense 
to pull it away. An electronic calcu- 
lator doesn’t react that intelligently but 


it will compute the trajectory of a mov. | 


ing shell in considerably less time than 
the shell takes to reach its target. 


Even more important is the feature | 
known as “automatic sequencing.” In 
simplest terms, this means the machine 


can be furnished -a set of instructions 
and then given its head. 


The machine, having been properly: 


briefed by a code punched into tape 


or index cards, will perform a pro’ 


gramed task, periodically, printing the 
answers on fresh cards and signaling 
when it requires fresh instructions. 
This last is more than a meretricious 


gadget, for without it the machine} 


would go on and on without cease, 
But unlike Eddington’s monkey-run 
typewriters, it would not produce, even 
by chance, the text of Hamlet. 

Like any complicated mechanism, 
ENIAC (and its successors) is no bet 
ter nor stronger than its most minute 
component. Costing around $500,000, 
weighing 30 tons, using 18,000 tubes, 
miles of wiring and over 500,000 sol 
dered connections, ENIAC will blow 
a tube just like a $25 radio and from 
time to time develop internal organic 


disorders, occasionally even irrational] 


symptoms corresponding to neuroses. 
An average machine will not respond 
until the break has been mended. 
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But the big electronic calculators 
may keep running silently despite in- 
ternal troubles. A berserk machine 
might give out yards of wrong an- 
swers with no one the wiser. This ap- 
palling thought, of having a mad 
Golem on their hands, mad but out- 
wardly sane, haunted» the builders. 
But it now signals when things go 
wrong and indicates where the trouble 
lies: a blown tube, a broken connection 
and so on. * 

By far their most dramatic and un- 
canny property is “memory.” Thus a 
series of intermediate results are pick- 
ed up at appropriate times and used 
to build the final result. Anyone who 
has solved the simplest equation will 
recognize the procedure. The machine 
programed to tackle immensely dif- 
ficult problems must store away inter- 
mediate results and incorporate them 
at just the right moment to reach solu- 
tions. Just as in dressing one puts on 
socks first and then shoes, the machine 
extracts square roots and adds results, 
when that is the correct procedure. 

In ENIAC, intermediate results are 


. stored in boxes known as accumula- 


tors. With only a small number of 
accumulators it remembers relatively 
few numbers. In later models memory 
is to be an enlarged electronic counter- 
part of the numbered boxes. Special- 
purpose memory tubes “somewhat like 
the television iconoscope” will be used, 
and elements of the tube when charged 
or uncharged will store up ones or 
zeroes for future use. By using a binary 
instead of a decimal scale for counting 
and expressing numbers, the machine 
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will get along with just one and zero 
and dispense with other digits, 

Thus equipped, the electronic ma- 
chine is ready for orders like the fol- 
lowing: “Take the number in box one; 
multiply it by the number in box two; 
take the square root of the product and 
add to it the number in box five”; or, 
“add the numbers in the first seven 
boxes; put the results away in the 8th 
box; add the number in the 13 boxes 
and divide the sum by the number in 
box 85; subtract from this quotient the 
product of the numbers in boxes 112, 
113 and 119; square the remainder; 
add this square to the sum you left in 
box 8; put the answer in box 3,442; 
and let us know when you are finish- 
ed.” ‘ 

An initial order usually consists of 
instructions to perform one complete 
operation, io place the results in a spec- 
ified memory box, ringing it up as on 
a cash register, and in that same box 
instructions for the next step will be 
found. This old treasure-hunt_ tech- 
nique is simply another aspect of auto- 
matic sequencing. 

More than wooden, rigid instruc- 
tions may also be issued. Electronic 
calculators are sufficiently adult to be 
allowed a measure of judgment as. be- 
tween alternative instructions. In many 
problems after the first X steps have 
been completed, the X plus first step 
will depend upon results already ob- 
tained, results which the man instruct- 
ing the calculator cannot at the outset 
wholly foresee. Thus an income-tax 
blank may provide that if medical ex- 
penses are over 5% of gross income, 
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they may be deducted in full; if under 
5% they may not be deducted. By 
ingenious circuiting, the electronic cal- 
culator is prepared to receive an order 
like this: “After the numbers in boxes 
247 through 312 have been added and 
the sum cubed, if the resulting cube 
is greater than | billion, proceed for 
your next order to box 159; if it is less 
than | billion, go to box 212 and get 
your orders there.” With such “selec- 
tion” orders available, the versatility 
cf computers is enormously increased, 
and they can solve almost all problems 
no matter how involved. It is worth 
noting that even alternative orders will 
be executed at a rate of more than 
10,000 a second. 

Despite their amazing repertory, 
ENIAC computors have serious lim- 
itations. Some are related to the busi- 
ness of instructing the calculator. The 
feeding of problems is a ritual which 
demands rigid adherence. Input and 
output mechanisms are delicate and 
intricate. ENIAC uses punch cards, 
the pattern of the punch holes con- 
stituting the instructions for the ma- 
chine. Unfortunately, the punch-card 
method tends to drag. Current tech- 
niques permit reading and writing two 
cards a second, which so retards com- 
puting speed that the machine spends 
most of its time waiting upon humans, 
a slow-witted breed, before it can re- 
ceive or give forth data. 

The newest machines like MANIAC 
use either photographic film or mag- 
netic tape geared to continuous record- 
ing devices. Under either set-up, read- 
ing and writing speeds of as high as 


20,000 digits a second can be achieved, — 


There is promise that additional re- 
search may increase this to 100,000 
digits a-second. 

Future MANIAC-type 
will probably be connected with auto- 
matic typewriters for use by the oper- 
ator to transmit changes in instructions 
and for a machine report to the oper- 
ator. One other method of output is 
almost certain to be utilized, Often an 
answer to a problem is given more con- 
veniently by a curve or graph than by 
a set of numbers. To meet this need, 


the calculators will be equipped with | 


viewing scopes, like a television screen, 
which will display the graph or print it 
on photographic paper. . 
Many uses of electronic calculators 
are known or can be predicted. A prob 
lem in ballistics is a good example. To 


forecast accurately the flight of a bul — 
let or shell entails taking account of | 


such diverse factors as wind direction 
and velocity, air temperature, rotation 


of the earth and the spin of the shell. | 


Upon these variables are superimposed 


others, such as gun position, move ™ 


ment of the gun platform, changing 


position and velocity of target. Cak | 
culating machines are essential for 


grappling with multi-headed prob 
lems. 

In general, the contribution of ele 
tronic calculators to applied mathe 
matics, that branch of science directed 
to solving problems of other sciences, 
already has been significant. For cet 
turies mathematicians have solved 


physical problems by making deliber | 


ately oversimplified assumptions. The 
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corners of natural. phenomena tend to 
be jagged and irregular, but mathe- 
matical concepts are exact. Hence 
when scientists attempt to fit the avail- 
able tools, errors are introduced and 
an attempt is made to offset them in 
the final result. 

Yet, in a sense, such oversimplifica- 
tions are not necessary. Mathematical 
methods for solving with fair exacti- 
tude the equations of many physical 
problems are known. But to apply such 
methods entailed computations so for- 
midable that to attempt them seemed 
hopeless. Thus while the laws of hy- 
drodynamics are known, the behavior 
of a stream of water rushing through 
a curved pipe could not be described 
by mathematicians save in general 
terms. The situation is now changed. 
The electronic calculator can solve in 
a day problems entailing such labor 
that the foremost mathematicians and 
physicists could not have mastered 
them in years. 

Weather forecasting is a prime illus- 
tration of a science yielding vague, un- 
satisfactory results, despite the fact that 
the physical laws portraying motions 
and vagaries of clouds, winds, and at- 
mospheric tides are fairly definite. The 
behavior of a single penny dropped 
from the hand can be described with 
accuracy. The behavior of a handful of 
pennies dropped together in a batch 
almost defies description. The weather 
is like a handful of pennies flung over 
oceans and continents. To solve inordi- 
nately complex weather equations is 
so time-consuming that forecasts based 
on exhaustive calculations made with- 


- 
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out electronic computers would be- 
come retrospects. Instead of predicting 
“warm and rainy” a weatherman 
would have to say, “It rained four 
years ago on May 12, just as I would 
have predicted had I finished my cal- 
culations on time.” 

The accounting needs of govern- 
ment agencies and large businesses can 
also be met by electronic calculators. 
Immense accumulations of data and 
statistics can be mined for invaluable 
information. Continuous inventories, 
detailed cost analyses, production rec- 
ords can be assembled and analyzed 
quickly. Medical, economic, sociologi- 


. cal, psychological and industrial re- 


search stand to make enormous gains 
through high-speed computing. De- 
sign experiments can often be dis- 
pensed with if theoretical calculations 
are a feasible alternative. 

Finally, there are strange areas in 
which the new machines may func- 
tion, areas which now can hardly be 
foreseen. Neither ENIAC nor Von 
Neumann’s creation will give out more 
than has been put into them. Either 
will only do “strictly and precisely” 
what it is told to do. But the poten- 
tialities of what has been built are not 
fully understood. As Boltzmann, the 
physicist, once remarked about analyti- 
cal geometry, the thing is cleverer than 
the man who invented it. New insights 
must be sharpened and new lines 
opened for imagination. Can ENIAC 
or MANIAC do our thinking in areas 
outside mathematics? It depends, in 
a sense, on the relationship between 
mathematics and logic, and on the 
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extent to which ideas, thought proc- 
esses and the things we say can be 
“mathematicized.” 

Mathematicians like Von Neumann 
believe that circuits can be built into 
electronic machines which would cor- 
respond to any mathematical system. 
Modern mathematical logic in such 
works as Whitehead and Russell’s 
Principia Mathematica has made 
astounding progress toward expressing 
in symbolic and numerical form 
thought processes (propositions, infer- 
ences, conclusions) usually regarded 
as nonmathematical, and in transform- 
ing such symbols as if they were ordi- 


nary mathematical expressions. From . 


an amalgam of such efforts, machines 
may be devised to which one could 
assign vast drudge areas of the com- 
monplace where even the best minds 
are compelled to spend ‘hours. 

Some see grave danger in this ad- 
vance, danger that the average man 
will lose the last vestige of dignity and 
self-esteem when machines will not 
only do his work but tell him what 
to do. The traumatic possibilities are 
not negligible, as the incident of the 
Nimatron reveals. This was an elec- 
tronic machine invented by Dr. E. U. 
Condon, present director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, designed 
as an automaton to play the ancient 
Chinese game of Nim. Built by West- 
inghouse, the Nimatron was installed 
at the World’s Fair in 1939, where it 
took on all comers, defeating everyone 
but a few who knew the mathematical 
theory underlying the game and thus 
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managed a draw. The worst feature 
was not that the machine always won, 
but that no matter how long the player 
pondered his move, the machine click- 
ed out its reply in a thousandth of a 
second. 

Hundreds staggered away daily, 
dazed and defeated. This not being 
the way to win friends, Westinghouse 
persuaded Condon to introduce “delay 
circuits” into Nimatron’s vitals so that 
it would at least seem to ponder for a 
few moments after the human player 
had made his move. There was there- 
after a noticeable improvement in the 
morale of Nim addicts. 

Fears of mechanical calculators are, 
of course, nonsense. However brilliant 
the future of the electronic calculator, 
it will remain, except for specialized 
talents, a zany in comparison with a 
half-witted boy of 8. As for the prob- 
lem “man vs. machine,” Pascal once 
delivered himself of an eloquent judg- 
ment. 

“Man is but a reed, the weakest 
thing in nature, but he is a reed that 


~ 


thinks. It is not necessary that the | 


whole universe should arm itself to 
crush him. A vapor, a drop of water, 
is enough to kill him. But if the uni 
verse should crush him, man would 
still be nobler than that which slays 
him, for he knows that he dies; but 
of the advantage which it has over 
him the universe knows nothing. Our 
dignity consists, then, wholly in 
thought. Our elevation must come 
from this, not from space and time, 
which we cannot kill.” 
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ee seven miles from Radio 
City, from which point 
emanate many of the radio 
industry’s overcommercialized 
and open-to-criticism offerings, one of 
the nation’s leading Catholic universi- 
tics has embarked upon a project de- 
signed to inject dignity,and education 
into radio broadcasting. Since early 
July, 1947, Fordham university, with 
the approval of the Federal Communi- 
cations commission, has been operating 
a noncommercial educational FM ( fre- 
quency modulated) radio station, the 
first Catholic institution to undertake 
FM. 

WFUV, as Fordham’s outlet is 
known, is on the air six hours daily, 
seven days a week. With never a 
singing commercial, double-entendre 
“joke,” sly potion of propaganda nor 
any of the other “contributions” of 
commercial radio to mar its presenta- 
tions, WFUV’s programs range from 
a daily broadcast of the Mass for shut- 
ins and hospital inmates, through 
licht-comedy skits, operatic and light 
classical selections, to Associated Press 
radio reports. The station hadn't been 
on FM channels a month before the 
university had amassed an encourag- 
ingly large collection of letters and 
other messages which proved to the 
satisfaction of everyone concerned that 
WFUV not only had gathered an audi- 
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ence, but that there is definitely a feel- 
ing on the part of a large segment of 
the public that there is room for edu- 
cation in radio, a need which has been 
by-passed or ignored to date by com- 
mercial radio interests. 

FM is a new development in radio. 
Known as FM to distinguish it from 
AM (the amplitude-modulation  sys- 
tem of broadcasting), it is an improved 
sound-broadcasting service developed 
by Dr. Edwin H. Armstrong and in- 


~ troduced on a limited scale prior to the 


late war. It has been developed to such 
an extent since the war’s end that prac- 
tically all new radio sets are adapted 
to FM reception. 

As in the old AM method, the sound 
of the program in the FM studio is 
picked up by the microphone, repro- 
duced in electrical currents and ampli- 
fied. In addition, a high-frequency 
carrier wave is employed, but the fre- 
quency may be nearly 100 or more 
times as high as the AM broadcasting 
stations. It is in the combination of 
the amplified microphone current and 
the carrier frequency that the AM and 
FM methods of broadcasting differ 
basically. 

What FM does for the listener is 
virtually to eliminate static and station 
interference, thereby creating a “vel- 
vety” background of silence which 
literally makes it possible to broadcast 
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the proverbial sound of a pin drop- 
ping. A person who is able to listen 
to a symphonic radio broadcast on a 
conventional radio set and then hear 
the same program on an FM set will 
readily appreciate what FM has done 
for listener enjoyment. Hearing the 
FM broadcast can best be compared 
to sitting within easy hearing distance 
of the broadcasting orchestra. One 
Sunday morning, shortly after WFUV 
went on the air, a telephone call came 
into the university studio in Keating 
hall, on the magnificent campus just 
below Bronx park. The speaker want- 
ed to know whether the station was 
playing a certain symphony at the 
time. When the answer came in the 
affirmative, the caller wanted to know 
what the station was “doing to the 
symphony.” 

“It sounds ever so much clearer and 
more. natural than when I play it on 
my own new recording machine at 
home,” he explained. “You must be 
doing something extra to it to get that 
tone!” 

“That,” repeated the studio attend- 
ant, “is simply FM—frequency modu- 
lation.” 

The Federal Communications com- 
mission has set aside 20 bands (88.1- 
91.9 megacycles) for noncommercial 
educational FM use; WFUV has chan- 
nel 211 of the 90.1 megacycle band. 
The station operates on an actual 
power output of one kilowatt, but a 
three-turnstile antenna which rises 200 


feet above the ground from the top of | 


Keating hall, one of the highest points 
in that part of New York City, gives 





October 


the station an effective radiate power 


equivalent to 3.5 kilowatts. Additional . 


broadcasting power comes from a 
1,000-watt transmitter. 

When Fordham authorities, after 
long, careful consideration, decided to 
augment the institution’s regular edu- 
cational program by establishing an 
FM station, they lost no time in getting 
the project under way. Application 
was made to the FCC for licensing in 
July, 1946. By October, necessary ap- 
proval had been granted. In December 
actual construction of studio and an- 
tenna was started, but delays in deliv- 
ery of the specialized materials held 
off the opening until July 1, 1947. The 
initial cost of constructing the station 
was approximately $50,000, and the 
first year’s operating budget, $10,000, 
Construction costs and operating ex- 
penses are defrayed through grants to 
the university, since advertising of any 
kind is forbidden under the noncom- 
mercial educational license granted to 
WFUV. 

In addition to transmitter and an- 
tenna, the station consists of the usual 
studio consolette, two transcription 
turntables (which will never, it is 
pledged, fall under the influence of 
“disc jockeys”), frequency and fre 
quency modulation monitors and other 
allied equipment, a dozen micro 
phones, a control room, two, studios, 
and small offices for the director and 
his staff. . 

Direct wires connect. the control 
room with three other campus loca 
tions. One runs to the famous Ford- 


ham Blue chapel, from which Mass is 
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broadcast each morning at 9:45, with 
the intonations of priest and server 
plainly heard, while a commentator 
describes each step in the Mass. An- 
other direct wire runs to the Convoca- 
tion hall, which seats 400 persons, and 
the third connects with another lecture 
hall seating 200. Eventually, . direct 
wires will also run to the gymnasium, 
to make possible broadcasts of basket- 
ball games; to Fordham field, the 
stadium on the campus, from which 
football and other contests will be 
broadcast; and to other points. 

Responsibility for operation and _-pro- 
graming of WFUV has been entrusted 
to Father Richard F. Grady, S.J., for- 
merly of Loyola college, who not long 
ago was appointed director of the new- 
ly created Department of Communica- 
tion Arts at Fordham. Before receiving 
the latter appointment, Father Grady 
had completed nearly four years as an 
army chaplain in the ETO. He was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre and 
Médaille de la Reconnaissance for his 
work during the liberation of Paris. 
He held the rank of major when he 
was discharged. 

During nine years at Loyola, prior 
to the war, Father Grady became well 
known in Catholic art, theater, and 
music circles. He was largely respon- 
sible for Loyola’s successful produc- 
tions of Cenedoxus, Our Town, and 
other plays, as well as the establishing 
of the Loyola College playshop. 

Now in his early 40’s and with the 
lean figure of an athlete, Father Grady 
entertains no illusions regarding the 
responsibility which is his nor of the 
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problems he will have to face in im- 
proving the qualities of broadcasting 
while at the same time eliminating its 
obvious and much-publicized short- 
comings. 

Father Grady has a theory that radio 
as a means of communication should 
give “formation to the community as 
well as information.” To help give that 
formation he has arranged a variety of 
programs, including forums on labor 
problems, foreign-language classes, 
lectures on public health, historical 
sketches, dramatic geography lessons, 
and even bedtime stories for children. 
The latter are broadcast each evening 
by Godfrey Schmidt, a labor attorney 
who lectures at Fordham. As a parent, 
Mr. Schmidt got tired of hearing the 
“thriller” stories which came out of 
his own radio and which were avidly 
listened to by his own four children. 
He talked to Father Grady about it 

one day, and found a responsive lis- 
tener; the director of WFUV invited 
him to broadcast dramatized fairy 
stories for youngsters during the din- 
ner hour. Parents with FM sets have 
deluged the WFUV station with pleas 
for the continuance of the program as 
a welcome antidote for the “thrillers.” 

The broadcast of daily Mass from 
the Blue chapel is also productive of 
a large volume of fan mail. A woman 
living on Long Island, who wrote that 
she hasn’t been able to leave her home 
for 12 years because of illness, de- 
scribed her great joy at being able to 
hear once again “so clearly and natur- 
ally” the beautiful words of the Mass, 

When Father Grady found himself 
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with an open half-hour in his Sunday 
afternoon broadcasting schedule, he 
filled it in with a Chaplain’s Round 
Table as an experiment. Former chap- 
lains of the Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish faiths, with a moderator, con- 
duct an informal, unrehearsed discus- 
sion of a topic of interest to veterans 
and their families. Typical of the sub- 
jects selected for these FM forums 
have been: “Shall We Bring Back the 
(Military) Dead?” “Should We Ad- 
mit the DP’s?” and “Universal Mili- 
tary Training—Shall We Have It?” 
It has become a routine matter fer the 
telephone in Father Grady’s office to 
ring continuously for an hour after the 
conclusion of the program. The voices 
on the other end belong to veterans 
who have recognized a familiar voice 
among the chaplains, 

Although WFUV is the only college 
in the metropolitan New York area 
with FM facilities, Father Grady does 
not intend to make it an “all-Ford- 
ham” station. Other colleges in New 
York have been offered and have ac- 
cepted time on the station, and pro- 
grams will also be presented by public 
and parochial secondary schools. Com- 
munity and civic organizations, labor 
and management groups, and others 
will take part in forums. 


WEFUV is not student-controlled, — 


nor is it an intramural extracurricular 
activity. “Fordham university is a pri- 
vate institution of higher learning, 
controlled by members of the Catholic 
Church,” explains Father Grady, “and 
WFUV as a ‘voice of the university’ 
will naturally reflect this character. 
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And while WFUV is not a religious- 
broadcast station, nor an instrument 
of religious propaganda, no educa- 
tional program may be considered as 
complete unless it gives adequate rec- 
ognition to religion.” 

The university's policy with respect 
to religious broadcasts provides that 
at no time shall “distinctively religious 
programs’ average more than 15% of 
the total schedule. At no time may 
such programs be “polemical in nature 
or subject matter.” Besides the daily 
Mass broadcast, which runs’ for 30 
minutes, a regular daily WFUV fea- 
ture is the Sacred Heart program, con- 
sisting of devotional music, a short 
sermon, and a prayer. This program 


‘immediately precedes the Mass broad- — 


cast and is beamed more or less di- 
rectly to the shut-ins and _ hospital 
patients for whom the Mass program 
is intended. WFUV is on the air daily 
from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. and from 4 P.M. 
to 8 p.m. Into those six hours of broad- 
cast time Father Grady and his asso- 
ciates contrive to pack a lot of variety, 
inspiration, education, and religion. 


Although WFUV is supposedly lim- | 


ited to a radius of 50 miles from the 
Fordham campus, letters have been 
received from listeners 100 miles away. 

Father Grady and other Fordham 
officials, all Jesuits. are keenly aware 
that there is muct. to be done before 
their station even begins to progress 
toward its objective 0. putting educa 
tion in radio, They estimate that at 
least five years of experimenting and 
hard work lie ahead before they will 
be able to judge the merits of WFUV 
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in proper perspective. If, at the end of 
that time, they can lay claim to five or 
six new programs patterned along edu- 
cational lines, they will feel satisfied 
that the station is fulfilling its aims 
and doing something tangible’ in the 
direction of better radio. ; 

The most recent report of the FCC 
indicates that there are approximately 
70 FM radio stations in operation or 
ready to begin. Almost 600 other sta- 
tions have been authorized and hun- 
dreds of applications are pending. 
Two-thirds of existing AM stations 
have applied for FM licenses. Radio 


experts anticipate that by 1950 there 
will be 500 or more FM stations. This 
year, radio manufacturers are expected 
to produce more than 2 million FM 
sets. Newspaper interest in FM is re- 
flected in the applications filed by 
more than 200 newspaper publishers 
for permission to operate stations as 


adjuncts to publications. Looking at. 


the national picture and reflecting on 
the widespread interest being shown 
by the listening public in the output 
of their station, Father Grady and his 
associates have every reason to face the 
future with confidence. 


XS 


I have planted, Apollo watered, but... 


pa Haypen, a Quaker miller of Tecumseh, Mich., set out in 1940 to 
illustrate the sixth verse of the third chapter of St. Paul’s first epistle to the 


Corinthians. 


He started with a cubic inch of wheat seed, planted in a plot four feet by 


eight feet. A year later he harvested the wheat, deducting ten percent of 
the wheat as a tithe to the church. He then planted the balance in the follow- 
ing year. The second, third and fourth years he deducted the tithe and 
replanted the balance of each crop. Last year’s crop, which was the fifth, had 
grown from the original cubic inch to 230 acres and netted 5,555 bushels. The 
sixth and final year of the demonstration required 2,300 acres of land. “If 
continued for nine years,” said Mr. Hayden, “it would require all the land 
of West Virginia, and in ten years it would cover the U.S.” It is estimated 
that the thirteenth year would cover the whole globe; all starting with a cubic 
inch of wheat, a little faith, and God’s promise of increase. 


‘Social Justice Review quoted in the Liguorian (Aug. 47). 
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With infinite tact 


NERVOUS) PERSON 


By JOHN F. OLIVEN, M.D. 


Condensed from Your Health* 


vERY year tens of thousands of mar- 

riages, friendships, and business 
associations end on the rocks because 
one of the partners is so “nervous” that 
the other finds it impossible to go on 
living with him or her. 

Being nervous, of course, does not 
mean being ready for a padded cell. 
Doctors classify as nervousness all 
ways of feeling, thinking, and living 
which make it difficult for a person 
to be in harmony with himself, his 
work, or the people around him. 

Nervousness is widespread. In fact, 
various medical authorities estimate 
the number in this country who suf- 
fer from minor nervous ailments (that 
is, excluding insanity proper) runs 
anywhere from 5% to 15% of the 
total population. 

Tension, fear, and restlesstiess are 
the most frequent symptoms. Sufferers 
‘are unable to concentrate; they worry 
over little things, and have a ‘gloomy 
outlook on life. In addition there are 
physical signs for which even the most 
careful examination can find no or- 
ganic basis. Headaches, dizziness, feel- 
ings of pressure, numbness, and palpi- 
tations in the heart region are frequent. 
Nervous persons feel chronically fa- 


tigued, weak, and unable to rouse 
themselves to any prolonged effort. 

A typical case, a young man, de- 
scribed his condition in these words: 
“I have fears when walking in the 
street. My heart begins to beat fast. I 
am afraid of dying, of being alone, 
even afraid of going out with friends. 
I'd like to stay in my room all day, 
but then the loneliness scares me and 
I roam the street until, afraid of meet- 
ing someone, I rush back to my room.” 

Many nervous persons get along 
well with their fellow men. They 
bother no one. The battle between 
themselves and their “nerves” is con- 
fined to the secrecy of their inner lives. 
But there are others whose nervous- 
ness makes them moody, quarrélsome, 


or oddly suspicious. Often they are un- 


bearably jumpy with tension, lack 


‘steadfastness, and are irresponsible 


about their own affairs and those of 
their friends and associates. Others 
find a peculiar satisfaction in stirring 
up hostility, in fault-finding, baiting, 
attacking or criticizing without visible 
reason. 

No matter how gentle your disposi- 
tion, such a person is hard to live with. 
You resolve to remain patient and 


*227 E. 44th St., New York City, 17. Summer, 1947. 
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HOW TO LIVE WITH A NERVOUS PERSON 


sympathetic, but the average nervous 
person will eventually arouse your re- 
sentment, embarrass you -before your 
friends, and generally threaten your 
peace of mind. You cannot help think- 
ing that he would be all right if he 
would pull himself together. But it 
would do no good. From the experi- 
ence of endless thousands of cases it 


has been shown that no amount of * 


moral pressure, no appeal to self- 
respect, no “kidding along,” however 
skillfully conducted, can separate the 
nervous person from his troubles. 

A married nurse who worked in a 
large hospital for chronic cases had 
becgme exasperated with her husband’s 
constant worrying and complaining 
about trifles. Although she was aware 
that he was suffering from a nervous 
condition which doctors call hypo- 
chondriasis, difficult to cure, she 
thought that by holding the real suffer- 
ings of her patients up to him for com- 
parison she could rid him of his trou- 
bles. 

Instead he became even more anx- 
iety-ridden and worrysome. He felt 
that his wife did not take his condi- 
tion as seriously as it deserved. He took 
to brooding over the similarity of 
symptoms between some of the hospi- 
tal patients and himself. After a few 
weeks of this agitation he became so 
disturbed that a psychiatrist had to be 
consulted. 

Sometimes such shotgun methods 
of curing result in more serious com- 
plications. A young soldier who had 
been discharged as a case of battle 
breakdown found himself unable to 
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concentrate on any given task, no mat- 
ter how hard he tried. He could not 
hold a job for more than a few days. 

His young wife, partly in anger, 
partly in an ill-advised attempt to be 
helpful, kept pointing to other dis- 
charged soldiers. “They have gone 
through just as much,” she insisted. 
“Look at them—they got over it. Why 
can’t you?” 

One day, soon thereafter, he threw 
himself in front of a rushing subway 
train. “I did not know what to do any 
more,” he explained a few days later 
from a hospital bed where he was re- 
covering from a leg amputation. “They 
thought I did not want to work.” 

Each case of nervousness is different, 
of course, but there are some general 
rules, applicable to all, on how to deal 
sensibly with a nervous person. The 
main thing is to keep your own emo- 
tions on an even, friendly keel. Check 
your angry reactions, your scathing re- 
marks, and. don’t tease or contradict 
out of sheer resentment. Anger feeds 
on anger; and out of anger grows 
anxiety and shattered peace of mind, 
for yourself. To avoid contagion with 
a nervous person’s tensions, worries, 
and irritations, “pull down the shade” 
between him and yourself’ whenever 
his symptoms begin to get on your 
nerves. Make it your business to know 
the moods and symptoms of your nerv- 
ous companion to the slightest detail. 
You will soon learn that there are 
times when it is best for you to pay 
little or no attention to his outbursts 
and despondencies. 


There falls upon the relatives and 
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close friends of every nervous person 
the obligation to keep unnecessary up- 
sets away from him, and to do all in 
their power to smooth out the wrinkles 
of his daily routine. Food and sleep are 
among the most important items you 
will have to consider in this connec- 
tion. Some nervous persons have poor 
appetites; others, out of gnawing anx- 
iety, stuff themselves between meals 
to an incredible degree. The way to 
regulate their food intake is not 
through nagging. Tasty meals, prop- 
erly spaced and properly varied, should 
be ready with clocklike regularity, re- 
gardless of whether they are eaten or 
not. j 

One wife, discouraged by her nerv- 
ous husband’s poor eating habits, gave 
up cooking regular meals, “What's 
the use?” she complained. “He hardly 
ever touches them, and all the good 
food is going to waste.” Her husband 
lost weight rapidly and finally had to 
enter a hospital as a full-blown case 
of “psychological self-starvation.” 

A despondent or gloomy person who 
does not care for company or diver- 
sions, should be guarded against 
brooding himself into a complete rut. 

Noises, too, play an important part 
among the everyday occurrences which 
may cause - distress. This includes 
sharp, sudden shrieks or detonations, 
as well as continued or fitful noises of 
every description. Often the trouble is 
not so much in the nerves of the ear, 
but in feelings of Ympotent anger, of 
unwanted intrusion of the outer world, 
mingled with a flash of resentment 
and a trace of self-pity, which cause 


the complex reaction. A writer, whose 
nerves had been on edge for some 
time, used to spend the morning hours 
writing in his study. The vacuum 
cleaner used by the maid every day 
at a certain hour in the next room 
irritated him. In fact, two maids, 
caught between his wife’s orders to 
clean and the husband’s temper out- 


‘ bursts, quit in a huff. 


The next maid used a native sense 
of psychology: every morning she 
asked his permission to use the ma- 
chine, and she advised him promptly 
when she had finished the chore. Al- 
though she stuck to the same time 
schedule as the previous maids, and 
made the same amount of noise, the 
writer did not feel imposed upon by 
her, and things went smoothly. What 


had happened was that the clever girl \ 


had built up in him the vague assur- 
ance that he could control and stop 
the noise if he wanted to. That no 
surprises nor uncertainties were in- 
volved, and that his affliction was re- 
ceiving due consideration, quite natur- 
ally soothed his nerves. 
Nervous persons can be lived with. 
Experience has shown that the best 
way of speeding them back to a nor- 
mal, healthy adjustment is for their 
family and their friends to rally about 
them in sympathetic support. But here, 
as in all matters of living, you should 
know where to draw the line. In cases 
where it is obvious that the person is 
mentally ill, sympathy alone will not 
do the trick. Then it will be necessary 


to fall back on expert medical advice ” 


or even institutional care. 
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Aquinas Speaks Again 
By JOSEPH J. HARNETT 


Condensed from the New Scholasticism* 


F perv reigned in the domain 
of human knowledge when Leo 
XIII proposed to himself to restore 
philosophy to a firm foundation. Ex- 
perimental science and the experi- 
mental method were being worshiped 
as infallible guides to truth. 

Many Catholics had held themselves 
aloof from the natural sciences lest 
they be tainted with the errors into 
which many men of their time had 
fallen. As the years passed, the experi- 
mentalists, who had heaped ridicule 


upon Scholasticism, had forced Cath- © 


olic philosophers into the falSe position 
of complete isolation from the sciences. 

On Aug. 4, 1879, Leo issued his en- 
cyclical, Aeterni Patris; in which he 
proclaimed the necessity of rebuilding 
the edifice of human thought on the 
ruins of the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. He pointed out the benefit 
that physical science was to derive 
from the restoration of the philosophy 
of the saint. It was not sufficient, he 
said, for the scientist to observe the 
physical manifestations of nature. He 
must also arrive at conclusions con- 
cerning the nature of the material 
things and the laws which govern 
them in their unity and variety. The 
essential work of the new school must 
be living; it must be method, and 


spirit, rather than doctrine. Theré is 
no opposition between this philosophy 
and the development of the natural 
sciences; any assertion that there is a 
conflict is in direct contradiction with 
the great schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages. St. Thomas and St. Albert the 
Great, as well as the other leaders of 
the School had constantly taught that 
the mind can rise to a knowledge of 
immaterial and incorporeal things only 
by study of physical phenomena. 

His ideas about this undertaking 
were characteristic of the man. He 
wanted a living, vibrating philosophy 
that would embrace all learning, that 
would be up to date on scientific dis- 
coveries. He desired that the philoso- 
phers of his own age should go back 
to the masters of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies and take up where they had left 
off, in their spirit, with their will for. 
truth, with their comprehension of 
the divine plan, and with their under- 
standing of the world in which they 
lived. 

On Christmas, 1880, he directed a 

brief to the bishops of Belgium in 
svhich he requested them to establish 
at the University of Louvain a course 
devoted to the instigation of the teach- 
ings of St. Thomas. 

He was convinced that if he was to 


*Catholic University of America, Washington, 17, D. C. October, 1944. 
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remedy the social anarchy into which 
the world had collapsed, it would be 
necessary to provide a remedy for the 
anarchy which reigned in the world of 
ideas: science and faith must be whited 
anew; the University of Louvain must 
be the scene of the effort. As Papal 
Nuncio to Belgium in his earlier days, 
Leo knew that Louvain was the na- 
tional seat of education and culture; 
that it offered all the literary, scientific, 
and professional courses, with all the 
rights of a state institution, in the cen- 
ter of the civilized world; that it was 
at once both Catholic and free. It was 
a secular institution with a Catholic 
heritage and a Catholic atmosphere. It 
was perfectly fitted for the develop- 
ment of the new program. 

Father Desiré Joseph Mercier was, 
at the time, teaching philosophy at Ma- 
lines séminary and he was the choice 
of the bishops of Belgium to head this 
great undertaking. 

Mercier saw eye to eye with the 
Holy Father. Catholics, he said, had 
lived long enough in scientific isola- 
tion, and it was now necessary that 
they make themselves heard in the 
world of scientific progress. Harm to 
faith arises from the belief that there 
is a real opposition between faith and 
science. The faithful are divided into 
antagonistic groups, the one group 
which tends to observe a blind obedi- 
ence to the dictates of religion, the* 
other, which arrogates to itself a mo- 
nopoly on free thought and knowl- 
edge. 

The argument of authority, he’said, 
is the basis on which most men found 
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their religious convictions. Formerly 
most of the intellectual elite of the 
world were believers, and because of 
this fact the common.people also found 
it easy to agree with religious truth. 
Today, however, a great many of those 
who pass for representatives of science 
are either unbelievers or indifferent. 
The result is that the uninitiated, like- 
wise, are often too ready to question 
what they are either incapable of un- 
derstanding because of the lack of sci- 
entific training, or that which they do 
not de facto understand, because they 
have never taken the necessary time 
and trouble to investigate the basis on 
which the Christian religion is found- 
ed. The authority, therefore, of scien- 
tific men is something that can be of 
help to religion, and Catholic philoso- 


phy is the means of attraction. The 


Church must regain its lost position of 
scientific prestige. 

And just as this scientific isolation 
is harmful to faith, so also it is harm- 
ful to science. Reason and faith have 
the same Author, and science and doc- 
trine were made to be united. Faith 
prepares reason and leads sincere souls 
to itself, strengthens the footsteps of 


the man of science, stops him in time: 


at the edge of the precipice, traces the 
limits within which is found enclosed 
the truth which he wishes to demon- 
strate to himself or which he wishes to 
discover. It would be useless to hope 
that philosophy will lead the men of 


‘science en masse into the Christian 


religion, that is certain, but there-are 
some among them who follow with 
interest, although perhaps from a dis- 
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tance, the march of Christian thought, 
and these men are always ready to be 
influenced. 

In attempting his restoration of 
Scholasticism, Mercier was deeply con- 
vinced that this philosophy is the only 
one that completely explains the facts 
of physical science. This is certainly 
true of experimental psychology. Aris- 
totle and the Schoolmen taught -that 
man is a composite substance consist- 
ing of an immaterial soul and a ma- 
terial body. In this composite being, 
the higher functions are actually de- 
pendent upon the lower. Neo-Scholas- 
tics teach that psychology and physiol- 
ogy are one and the same science, and 
not two separate, much less, opposed, 
sciences. 

Aristotle believed that the higher is 
known only after the lower and 
through an understanding of the low- 
er; but at the same time it is in the 
higher that the raison d’étre and the 
true causes of the lower must be found. 
Scholastics adopt these principles and 
build up a science of psychology which 
is closely and intimately connected 
with physiology. Scientists are finding 
that this is the only plausible conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the study of 
experimental psychology. 

The young professor knew well the 
Thomistic teachings from a theological 
point of view. But changes would have 
to be made if he were to interest the 
lay world and lay students in a mod- 
ernized version of 13th century phi- 
losophy and ideas. 

When in October, 1882, Mercier 
was about to open his new courses, 
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many feared that the new professor 
would be teaching in an empty class- 
room, and out of compassion for him, 
the theologians of the seminary courses 
wents to his classes. The pessimists, 
however, never made a greater mis-— 
take,’for the success of the new studies 
surpassed the founders’ fondest dreams. 
The students knew and appreciated 
their young professor even more than 
did his fellow faculty members. As a 
result, Mercier rapidly became one of 
the most remarkable personalities in 
the university. The students sought 
him out to request his direction, as 
well in moral as in intellectual matters. 
Mercier began to play the role that 
was to make him the head of the new 
school and of a group of new disciples 
for the next quarter of a century. 

To say that the task to which Mer- 
cier had been assigned was immense 
is describing the situation with ex- 
treme brevity. He soon discovered it 
would be necessary to enlarge the scope 
of the teaching already undertaken; to 
develop extensively the particular 
branches of philosophy; to leave no 
question untouched. The work was 
beyond the capabilities of one man and 
of one lifetime. But it was not too 
much for the indefatigable spirit of the 
young philosopher. 

Unable to do full justice to his gi- 
gantic task alone, and being, likewise, 
unable to find collaborators of his own 
mind on the university teaching staff, 
Mercier realized that it was up to him 
to find the men he needed among his 
own pupils. From this source he ob- 
tained the invaluable assistance of four 
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men whose names have long since be- 
come famous in the world of philoso- 
phy: Deploige, DeWulf, Nys, and 
Thiery; and to these faithful inter- 
preters of his own mind he distributed 
a share of the flourishing courses 
which he had inaugurated. In the first 
few years of his teaching, Mercier had 
compared the philosophies of Taine, 
Spencer, and Kant with that of St. 
Thomas and had demonstrated the 
concordance of Scholasticism with the 
most varied tenets of modern science. 

However, to enter upon the research 
and study which modern science re- 
quired, long years of specialization and 
personal research would be necessary. 
If a philosophy of the sciences was to 
be developed, it would be necessary for 
the professor of philosophy to be an 
expert on the science itself, as well as 
in the philosophy. This could be done 
only in an institution in which the pro- 
fessors of philosophy might work hand 
in hand with the scientists. To achieve 


such an arrangement, Mercier devel-. 


oped the Institut supérieur de philoso- 
phie ou l’Ecole Saint-T homas d’Aquin. 
In 1894, on March 7, the Institut re- 
ceived its charter, and had its position 
in the university defined by papal brief. 

During this period, after his assign- 
ment to the task of restoring the phi- 
losophy of the Schools and before his 
episcopal consecration in 1906, Mercier 
gave to the world his treatises on phi- 
losophy. By 1905 there were four edi- 
tions. Nor was Mercier content to bury 
the wisdom of Scholasticism in the 
schoolroom and wait for his students 
to spread it abroad. He founded, and 
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directed until he was elevated to the 
episcopacy, the Revue Néo-Scholas- 
tigue. To this review he was a fre- 
quent contributor, Mercier was a re- 
markably facile writer, and could write 
an article for the review or a chapter 
for one of his books completely and 
entirely at one sitting. Writing was an 
essential activity of the vital, pulsating 
thing that he wanted his new institute 
to be. In fulfilling this part of his task, 
consequently, he spared neither him- 
self nor his disciples. 

In 1906, Mercier was called by the 
Pope to fill the: vacant primatial See 
of his native land. This was a striking 
triumph for the institution which Mer- 
cier had founded, as well as for him- 
self; and when Mercier turned his task 
over to the able and competent De- 
ploige, that institute was firmly estab- 
lished. The institute now publishes 
four reviews, owns a printing estab- 
lishment, and possesses four labora- 
tories. Its graduates have pas ed from 
the scene of their scholastic labors to 
all the countries of Europe and Amer- 
ica and have done work of inestimable 
value in philosophy. 

Mercier’s work in the field of pure 
philosophy ended in 1906, but he was 
not to leave the field of practical phi- 


losophy until he died. The future held 


great things for him and, especially 
during the trying years of 1914-1918, 
when he was to act the part of the 
guardian angel of Belgium, he was to 


have daily use forthe philosophy he 


had taught for many years. 


From him we learn that philosophic 
thought is not a completed work, it is 
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living like the mind which conceives 
it. It is not a sort of mummy that has 
been buried in a tomb around which 
we mount guard; but a young, living 
organism, which personal activity 
must always feed to insure its per- 
petual growth and development. Phi- 
losophy is the most complete explana- 
tion we can possibly find of the uni- 
verse in which we live. The sciences 
begin this explanation; they study it 
in a particular domain. Philosophy 
comes after them as the heir of their 
results; tries to understand them better 
by attaching them to simpler and, con- 
sequently, more evident principlés; 
attempts to afirm their certitude by 
a more profound reflection; and thus 
seeks to establish among all the branch- 
es of human knowledge an order of 
logical subordination which is an ex- 
pression, at once faithful and sure, of 
the whole of the known. world. 

In this conception, philosophy is 
above all systems, it is a unity of 
thought, not immobilized, but in con- 
tinual movement. It is the growing 
fruit of the efforts of ‘each succeeding 
generation in the history of mankind. 
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Philosophy is not only an actual sci- 
ence, but is the natural development 
of the physical sciences and has truth 
for its object. There is only one law 
which dominates the human mind: it 
observes and analyzes facts, seekg to 
draw from them causes, and to explain 
facts by causes. No time is more pro- 
pitious for philosophy as the natural 
complement of science than the pres- 
ent, since no age has ever been more 
favored with scientific progress than 
our own. 

The fact that one is for Aristotle or 
St. Thomas, for Kant or Comte, means 
only that one considers this or that 
philosophy as the most adequate ex- 
planation of human knowledge; it 
does not mean that any system of phi- 
losophy can be the completed monu- 
ment of human thought before which 
the mind has only to prostrate itself 
in a sterile contemplation. Old ideas 
must be sacrificed the moment they 
are proven manifestly false by an ob+ 
served fact. Catholic philosophers love 
science, cultivate it in schools of phi- 
losophy, and must always endeavor to 
do so with increasing effort. 


, whe 
Etymology Lesson 


als Newport, Vermont, as late as 1890, a powerful sermon was preached 
against “sucking soda” and eating. ice cream in drugstores on the Sabbath; and 
in certain Midwest towns laws were passed against the abomination, and the 
selling of soda water on Sunday was prohibited. Druggists quickly devised the 
practice of selling,.on Sundays, ice cream with syrups added. This soda-less 
soda was called a Sunday soda, and presently became popular on weekdays as 
well. Out of respect to the cloth some cynical druggist changed the spelling to 
sundae. From Lost Men of American History by Stewart H. Holbrook (Macmillan, 1946), 











Best in the West 


A Teacher 


By SOLOMON LIPP 


ANY innovations in teaching, usual- 

ly ascribed to later educators and 
philosophers, belong rightfully to a 
modest, unassuming Franciscan lay 
Brother who can truthfully be called 
America’s first educator. 

Peeter Van der Mocre was born in 
Flanders, in the city of Ghent; his 
name is more widely used in a Latiniz- 
ed form, Pedro de Gante. He is said 
to have been a blood relative of Charles 
“V, with whom he often corresponded, 
describing in great detail the hectic 
existence of a missionary who tried to 
educate the Mexican Indians in the 
face of a World which held that Indians 
needed no education. 

Gante arzived in the New World in 
1523, together with two other friars of 
his Order. In that same year he gound- 
ed the first school on the American 
continent, the mission school for In- 
dians at Tetzcoco, Mexico. Here Gante 
was to spend the rest of his life. It 
was here too, that he encounteréd the 
belief, generally held among the Span- 
iards of his day, especially by landown- 
ers who thrived on cheap Indian labor, 
that it was dangerous to educate the 
lower classes because it’might make 
them too ambitious; it might make the 
native dissatisfied with his lot and, 








Named Pedro 


Condensed from 
Hispania* 


therefore, less desirable as a laborer. 

To win natives over to the new faith 
and take them away from their wor- 
ship involving human sacrifice, Gante 
and his fellow teachers practically 
became Indians, learning the native 
tongue, mingling with the natives, 
playing their games, taking part in 
their conversations, breaking down 
suspicions, and jotting down in their 
vocabulary notebooks the strange new 
sounds, 

Gante was a stutterer. In spite of 
this, it seems that the Indians under- 
stood him better than did the Span- 
rards. Roughly and forcibly, against his 
protests, the Spanisi. soldiers would 
drag for miles hundreds of native boys 


to Gante’s school, because the king had 


issued an edict that all natives were 
to be converted. Tied hand and foot, 
they were thrown into the new school 
and forced to stay there day and night. 
Gante was horrified. He was-tempted 
to return to Flanders, but resisted. 
Gante had studied carefully the cere- 
monies, customs and folk ballads of 
the natives. Now he proceeded to turn 
these subtly to his own use, changing 
them here and there, and adapting 
them to the Catholic religion. He had 
mastered the intricate hieroglyphic sys- 


*George Washington University, Washington, 6, D.C. May, 1947. 
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tem of the Aztecs; now he imitated it, 
himself painting figures and religious 
symbols to represent the ideas he wish- 
ed to express to his pupils. The result 
was amazing. Within a few months he 


had 1,000. pupils. Making use of such 


“modern,” “progressive” techniques as 
“visual education” and “object teach- 
ing,” he gave them statuettes, from 
which they were to paint pictures on 
the shawls they wore at religious fes- 
tivals. He called them /ibreas, because 
they served to liberate the natives from 
the fears of their ancient religion. He 
used their music, dances, songs, and 
poetry, infusing them with new Chris- 
tian content. Indians now considered it 
a disgrace not to be worthy of partici- 
pation in a fiesta or ceremony. His 
pupils no longer sought to elude him. 

Gante was apparently a great believ- 
er in “correlation” and “multiple-sense 
appeal.” The Indians learned not only 
how to sing liturgical chants, but also 
how to compose carols to organ ac- 
companiment. Being a musically mind- 


- ed people, they soon mastered the art 


of making and playing most of the 
Spanish instruments, and enriched 
their own native melodies with the 
more intricate harmonies of European 
origin. Correlation went still further. 
Soon the natives were building houses, 
churches, and chapels. 

“Manual training” and “vocational 
education” entered the picture. Gante’s 
workshops were beehives of activity. 
A school of arts and crafts flourished, 
and was soon the talk of the land. The 
mission began to turn out shoemakers, 
tailors, and carpenters. “Individual dif- 


ferences” were also recognized by 
Gante. “Homogeneous grouping” be- 
came. necessary. Gante adapted the 
type, grade, quality, and kind of edu- 
cation suitable to each group. Next to 
the humble laborers worked inasons . 
who later erected models of plater- 
esque architecture; sculptors of wood 
and stone, who carved out images of 
saints and created finely chiseled cross- 
es and pulpits; painters and decorators 
of the church interior; future govern- 
ment officials, recruited chiefly from 
the Indian nobility, who were to be 
in charge of the native towns. 

Gante organized religious brother- 
hoods, each of which was responsible 
for the celebration of a certain fiesta 
or ceremony. Brotherhood members 
elected their own officers. 

Just as “activity programs” charac- 
terized Gante’s mission school three . 
centuries before Froebel, just as 
Gante’s “object teaching” preceded 
Pestalozzi by 250 years, Gante created 
the first national normal school for 
the training of teachers 300 years be- 
fore Horace Mann organized his state 
normal schools. He selected about 50 
of the most advanced Indian boys, 
taught them separately, instructed 
them in their duties, prepared and 
worked out sermons in “project” fash- 
ion, and sent them out to preach and 
teach on Sundays throughout the coun- 
try in the different towns and villages. . 

Gante believed that no one could be 
a teacher without first learning from 
his students, without first putting him- 
self in their place. His methods of 
teaching,-his whole educational phi- 
e 
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losophy, were centuries ahead of his Gante’s method of “object teaching,” 
own time, which was an~age that based as it was on “sense perception,” 
emphasized memory, drill, and repeti- was a direct forerunner of our so-called 
tion, reinforced by corporal punish- “modern,” “up-to-date” methods of 
ment as a matter of normal routine. teaching. 


Zh. 
This Struck Me 


a, IsN’T often that a purely secular book drives home a powerful spiritual 
fact, as Marjorie Carleton* has done in vividly showing the rejection 
of actual grace by a dying person. Her indictment of a presumptuous soul 
stands as a striking reminder that one cannot defer the acceptance of a proferred 
grace. It may not be offered again; it may, indeed, be one’s last. 


As the woods darkened she breathed more easily. When that one thin 
ray of sunlight vanished, it would be night; and she had always been able 
to sleep at night, as Marie had once pointed out. Tonight wouldn’t be any 
different, would it? She suppressed a little stir of uneasiness. She felt more 
comfortable every moment and it would be stapid to mumble a contes- 
sion and regret it later; equally stupid to weaken oneself by questioning, 
even inwardly, the whole structure of a life. Besides there were those lines she 
had always remembered from her English textbook, lines about a man who 
had been killed when he was thrown from his horse: “Between the stirrup 
and the ground, he mercy sought and mercy found.” One could, she pointed 
out to Marie with amused contempt, repent between yawns, so to speak—if 
it proved expedient. Tedious years weren't necessary. And even the slightest 
onset of tortured breathing would give her ample warning. Marie’s anxious 
face went away. , 

It was restful to lie and watch the gnats dance in the ray of sunlight. 
It wasn’t necessary to look ahead too far. One should, for instance, look 
ahead only ten breaths. And when those were finished, one should start on 
the next ten. And so on, until it was night and one slept. It would be easy 
if it were done that way. Beneath the oxygen tent, she began to count drowsily: 
one two three four five six seven. And the seventh breath was as easy and 
determined as the rest; but no more, so. 

‘ : 
Its only distinction lay in the fact that it was the last. 
*In The Swan Sang Once (1947: William Morrow & Co., N. ¥. $2.50.) 
For similar contributions of about this length ‘with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 
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tributions. Acceptance will be deterrhined as. much by your comment as by the selection. 














T was towards eve- 
ning, November 
22, 1720, that a young man knelt 
before the Bishop of Alessandria in 
the Province of Piedmont, Italy, Slow- 
ly a heavy black tunic of coarse wool 
was placed upon him. About his waist 
a plain piece of rope was tied. His feet 
were bare. He wore neither coat nor 
cape, and his head was uncovered. As 
he rose slowly to his feet he put aside 
his family name, and assumed the title 
of Paul of the Cross. Thus was born 
the Congregation of the Passion, or, as 
it is more commonly known, the Pas- 
sionists. 

When Saint Paul of the Cross wrote 
the rule of the Passionists he brought 
into being not so much a new Reli- 
gious Order as a new Order of Reli- 
gious. It was the genius of Paul of the 
Cross to fuse into a harmonious unity 
what seemed to be psychologically op- 
posed modes of life: the intense activity 
of the apostolic career, and the prayer- 
ful solitude of the contemplative. It 
was to be an Order of missionaries 
whose missionary work would be the 
overflow of contemplation, but never 
a substitute for it, 

Paul Francis Daneo was born in 
Ovada, Italy, Jan. 3, 1694. From the 
first he manifested an extraordinary 
devotion to the Passion and death of 
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Christ. While we need not attach too 
great an importance to the fact, his 
biographers tell us that his mother 
could still his childish crying and com- 
plaints by reminding-him of the suf- 
ferings of Christ upon the Cross, 

When Paul was 26 years of age 
he was granted a vision “not in the 
body, but in God,” in which he beheld 
himself clothed in a rebe of somber 
black, with an emblem upon his breast 
consisting of a white heart surmounted 
by a cross. Within the heart were in- 
scribed the words, “The Passion of 
Jesus Christ.” At the same time he 
heard within him the words, “This 
signifies how pure and spotless that 
heart should be which must bear the, 
holy name of Jesus engraved upon it.” 
In a later vision the blessed Virgin 
appeared to him, clothed in the black 
tunic which Paul had already seen. 
On her breast she wore the Passionist 
emblem, with three nails within the 
heart. Our Lady explained to Paul that 
he should found a Congregation in 
which the members would be clothed 
in black as a mark of mourning for 
the death of her Son. It was after this 
vision that Paul received the habit 
from the Bishop of Alessandria, Mon- 
signore di Gattinara. 

After his investiture in the habit, 
Paul of the Cross retired to a miserable 
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little room beneath the sacristy of Saint 
Charles church in Castelazzo, where 
he made a 40-day retreat characterized 
by the most rigorous mortification and 
austerity. Here he wrote the rule of 
the Passionists. It is no small tribute 
to the religious genius of Paul that that 
rule, written in five days, at the very 
beginning of his Religious life, was not 
altered in any substantial point after 
a most exhaustive examination by the 
Holy See. 

The Passionist life embraces the 
finest features of the traditional mo- 
nasticism of the West together with the 
active apostolate of the purely mission- 
ary societies. Dominating the home 
life and constituting the heart of the 
monastic observance is the Divine Of- 
fice in choir. Although Paul did not 
impose ihe Divine,Office upon his 
Religious as a strict public obligation 
to the Church, his rule specifies that 
the choir observance may be dispensed 
only for an urgent necessity. 

Passionists rise for Matins at two 
o’clock in the morning. One hour is 
devoted to this portion of the Office. 
They retire at three o'clock to rise at 
six for Prime and Tierce. This is fol- 
lowed by an hour of mental prayer and 
celebration of holy Mass. After a sim- 
ple breakfast of bread and coffee the 
Passionist retires to his cell for study 
and to prepare for the work of missions 
and retreats. 

An hour before the noon-day meal 
the bell is rung for spiritual reading, 
that reflective reading of some aspect 
of the spiritual life which is a most 
necessary adjunct of the life of prayer. 


The time for spiritual reading is fol- 
lowed by a solitary walk in the garden. 
Sext and None in choir follow, and 
then the noon meal, which is always 
taken in silence. The Passionist rule 
imposes a strict silence at meals which 
may never be dispensed for any reason 
whatever, except by the Sovereign 
Pontiff. During the meal some ap- 
propriate book is read aloud, to which 
all listen as they eat. 

After the midday meal a period of 
recreation in common follows for 45 
minutes. Silence is imposed all day 
except for the recreation period. After 
the recreation an hour is given to rest, 
as partial compensation for the loss of 
sleep during the night Office. At the 
conclusion of this hour of rest the beil 
is rung for Vespers in choir. This is 
followed by spiritual reading in com- 
mon. Then the Religious retire once 
again to their cells for study and the 
work assigned to them. Towards the 
latter part of the afternoon the bell 
sounds again for a solitary walk in the 
monastic garden. This is followed by 
Compline, the concluding portion of 
the Divine Office for the day, and then 
an hour of mental prayer. 

A moderate evening meal is served, 
again in silence, which is followed by 
the evening recreation period of 45 
minutes. Then night prayers and the 
night’s rest, until it is time for Matins 
again. 

The Passionist life is essentially a 
life of solitude, prayer, penance and 
poverty. On his deathbed Paul of the 
Cross exhorted his religious family, 
“I recommend to all continually to pre 
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serve and foster in the Congregation © 


the spirit of prayer, the spirit of sol- 
itude, and the spirit of poverty. Be 
certain that if these things are main- 


‘tained the Congregation shall shine as 


the sun in the sight of God and men.” 
Dominating every phase of Passion- 
ist life and activity is devotion to the 


’ Passion and death of Christ. From the 


moment when our Lady first revedled 
to Paul that devotion to the Passion of 
her Son was to be the great objective 
of his Congregation, love for the Cruci- 
fied became the consuming object of 
his life. The Passionist binds himself 
by a special vow to do all in his power 
to cultivate in his own life and to 
enkindle in the hearts of others devo- 
tion to the Passion of Jesus. Therefore, 
in a special way the preaching of the 
Passion is the main objective of the 
Passionist Congregation. The special 
work of the Passionists is the preaching 
of parish missions and retreats, to- 
gether with retreats to priests and 
Religious, Passionists donot conduct 
schools or colleges except for the train- 
ing of their own subjects. They do not 
engage in the work of parish priests, 
except in churches attached to their 
own monasteries. They do, in accord- 
ance with the express desire of Saint 
Paul of the Cross, engage in foreign 
missions. The Passionists in the U.S. 
have missions in China and among the 
colored in the South. It is a source of 
pride to the American Congregation 
that the first Americans to shed their 
blood in the foreign missions were 
three Passionists. 

Deeply rooted in the Passionist tradi- 
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tion is the legacy of prayer. Paul of 
the Cross was one of the greatest mys- 
tics of the 18th century, and his letters 
on prayer and the interior life are 
redolent of the classic treatment of 
Tauler, John of the Cross and Teresa 
of Avila. He himself received the sub- 
lime grace of transforming union, or 
the “mystical marriage,” when he was 
only 28 or 29 years old. It is only nat- 
ural that he insists that his spiritual 
sons should be men of prayer. His rule 
insists that even in the midst of the 
active ministry prayer should never 
be neglected. Constantly the Passionist 
rule repeats the theme: the Passionist 
must be a man of prayer. 

In an age which tends to dismiss 
prayer and the practices of the‘interior 
life as so much waste of time, and 
which overemphasizes the importance 
of activity, the Passionist life repeated- 
ly proclaims the basic necessity of 
prayer, both the public prayer of the 
Church, the Liturgy, and personal rec- 
ollection in God called mental prayer. 

For the safeguarding of this spirit 
of prayer, Paul of the Cross prescribed 
that his monasteries be built in places 
of solitude, Even when they may be in 
close proximity to busy communities, 
there must always be enough property 
to provide for the spirit of solitude and 
for quiet, prayerful walks in the gar- 
den. 

As a natural outgrowth of this spirit 
of solitude and quiet, Passionist mon- 
asteries provide an ideal setting for 
houses of closed retreat for laymen. 
Paul of the Cross himself prescribed 
that rooms be set aside for use of re- 
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treatants. In most~ Passionist mon- 
asteries in the U.S. spacious retreat 
houses have been built adjoining the 
monastery, where laymen may come 
for a week end of reflective solitude, 
and devote themselves to a retreat 
preached by the Passionist Fathers. 
These retreats are conducted through- 
out most of the year in Passionist re- 
tréat houses. ; 

In the turmoil and unrest of modern 
life; the Passionist rule offers the age- 
old challenge of the Cross. The Pas- 
sionist monasteries of our own day 
preserve the same basic spirit and the 
same Cross-philosophy as that which 
characterized the life of Paul of the 
Cross. Certain adaptations to the 
American mode of life have, of neces- 
sity, been made. But the fundamental 
tenor of the Rule is observed today as 
it was in Paul’s little hermitage at 
Castelazzo or later in the first monas- 
tery of the Order on Monte Argentaro, 
not far from Orbetello in Italy. 

The Passionists in the U.S. are 
divided into two provinces, eastern 
and western, governed by their re- 
spective Provincials. The Eastern Pro- 
vincial resides at Saint Michael’s 
monastery in Union City, N.J. The 
Provincial residence for the west is 
the Passionist Monastery in Norwood 
Park, Chicago. There are at the pres- 


Ss. 


ent time 17 Passionist monasteries in 
the U.S. 

The Superior General of the Passion- 
ists resides in Rome, at the Monastery 
of Saints John and Paul. The Basilica 
attached to this monastery is the titular 
church of His Eminence, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York. It is one of the most ven- 
erable churches in the Eternal City. It 
was likewise the titular church of His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII, when he was 
Cardinal Pacelli: It is in this church 
that the body of Saint Paul of the 
Cross reposes. 

In this Monastery and church in 
Rome there is perhaps symbolized the 
spirit of Passionist life. Although the 
monastery stands almost in the heart 
of the city, only a short distance from 
the Colosseum, it is a veritable solitude, 
and its gardens suggest an almost 
“Shangri-la” remoteness from the 
world. So Paul of the Cross wished 
his Religious to live. Laboring in the 
world, struggling against the powers 
of evil, even in the marketplace and 
the amphitheater, and in the heart of 
teeming cities, their own hearts are to 
cherish and foster the spirit of solitude, 
that the motto of the Congregation of 
the Passion may be realized in them: 
“May the Passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be always in our hearts!” 


Lez us hope there’s something prophetic in this telegram to a book jobber, 
quoted in New Yorker: “Cancel order for Introduction to Atomic Phystts, 
send instead 3 copies revised edition New Testament.” 


Quote (April 27-May 3, °47) 
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No baby-talk after 3 


“Speech Made Plain 


By J. D. RATCLIFF 
Condensed from Hygeia* 


PEECH is perhaps the most won- 
S derful of human faculties. We 
hear, see and feel as part of our natural 
birthright. But everyone has to learn 
speech for himselt—and one in twenty 
doesn’t learn properly. These are the 
stutterers, the cleft palate cases, the 
lispers, the people with articulation 
defects. 

We long ago ceased to place the 
insane in cages to be jeered at, but 
radio and movies still exploit stuttering 
as funny. No one would poke fun at 
a child with a withered leg but many 
people find it amusing to imitate the 
nasal croaks that go with a cleft palate. 

3ecause speech defects do not show, 
we have not taken the problem to 
heart; but to a great extent speech de- 
fects are as eonseceitte as broken legs 
and decayed teeth. 

This has been demonstrated in sev- 
eral clinics in the U.S.: the Institute 
of Logopedics at Wichita, Kan., the 
Institute for Speech Defects in New 
York and the clinics of many universi- 
ties and medical schools. Logopedics 
means correction of speech defects. In 
their way these clinics are as dramatic 
as any great healing centers. To them 
go the almost hopeless. cases. 

The job of the clinic is not so much 
one of repairing speech as building 


new speech. Suppose a child has an 


articulation defect, an inability to form — 


certain words. He may substitute one 
sound for another, for example, a ¢ for 


ac. Thus cap becomes tap; come be- : 


comes tum: Or he may omit certain 
sounds; / is a common one. Then play 
becomes pay; black becomes back. The 
child may be unable to produce certain 
sounds, er being the commonest omis- 
sion. 

In some instances, a child may have 
as many as 15 such defects, and his 
speech is unintelligible. The chief tool 
of building new speech is the mirror. 
An instructor ‘sits before a child in a 
soundproof cubicle showing where the 
tongue should be placed to make cor- 
rect sounds. Then the child looks in 
the mirror and attempts to form the 
sounds. 

Almost unbelievable patience must 
attend such efforts. Months of hard 
work may be expended on a single 
sound, the child visiting the clinic 
three times a week for half-hour ses- 
sions. He is always accompanied by 
his mother, who will carry on the work 
at home. Gradually new speech is built, 
and often a new persenality. As an ex- 
ample, one teen-age girl, unable to 
express her thoughts, became sullen 
and introverted. She took no pride in 


*227 E. 44th St., New York City, 17. July, 1947. 
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cedures. gave more than temporary. 


her dress, nor in personal care. A radi- 
ant. personality was born with new. 
speech. The girl went from a secre- 
tarial job to marriage and to mother- 
hood. It is impdssible to recognize in 
her the unkempt child who seemed 
destined for a mental institution. 

There are four chief causes of speech 
defects. They may result from damage 
to the central nervous system; the 
spastic is an example of this, and so 
is the war veteran with a head injury. 
Mechanical defects are a second cause: 
cleft palate, the damaged larynx. Next 
come nutritional disorders: vitamin 
deficiencies can cause hopeless garbling 
of speech. Last are psychological fac- 
tors. . 

Any one of those things may play 
a role in stuttering, which strikes one 
of every hundred persons. For reasons 
yet unexplained, there are two im- 
mune groups: Navajo Indians and 
diabetics. How severe this handicap 
may be is indicated by. the fact that 
stutterers have 35 per cent less earning 
power than persons with normal 
speech. 

Physicians have fought stuttering 
since ancient times. The Greeks burn- 
ed tongues with caustic. A French doc- 
tor thought hé had a cure in a metal 
mouthpiece with sharp barbs on the 
upper side. Whenever the tongue drop- 
ped to the floor of the mouth, as it does 
in stuttering, the barbs pricked the 
tongue. German surgeons attempted to 
cure stuttering with the knife. They 
cut away a wedge of the tongue mus- 
cle, to keep the tongue off the floor of 
the mouth. None of those painful pro- 





relief. 

When mechanical approaches fail- 
ed, hundreds of schools sprang up for 
treatment of stuttering. As a rule, they 
use “secret methods,” charge anything 
the traffic will bear: from $150 to 
$1,000. Many of them are little better 
than rackets. 

Parents often feel that the stuttering 
child will outgrow his handicap. Ex- 
perts disagree. By the age of 3 speech 
should be nearly perfect. If it isn’t 
fixed by 4, corrective steps are in order. 
After this there is only a 50-50 chance 


‘that a faulty voice will repair itself. 


Stuttering is an extremely complex 
affair governed by a number of fac- 
tors. There can be no “secret cure” for 
stuttering because no one knows what 
causes,it. There are two types of stut- 
tering. In one, sounds are repeated; in 
the other the mouth gapes open but no 
sound issues forth. Spasm of speech 
organs is responsible for one type, 
spasm of respiratory organs for the 
other. But no one knows what causes 
the spasms. 

A well-defined impulse from the 
brain is a forerunner of spasm. These 
short surges of power are measurable 
by the electroencephalograph, | the 
“brain wave” machine. Victims of 
stuttering are often conscious of these 
surges that are their signal to stutter. 
They can be taught to use them asa 
signal not to stutter. 

In some cases of stuttering, the first 
step towards a cure is to explain the 





mechanism of the human voice, using ] 


large models of the throat. Air from 
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the lungs passes through the larynx or 
“voice bgx” that houses the vocal cords. 
Most people think of the vocal cords as 
taut violin strings, a bad misconcep- 
tion. The vocal cords, or folds, are 
more like a pair of lips that open and 
dose with a fluttery motion. At pub- 
erty, the folds greatly enlarge, and this 
accounts for the change of voice. 

Several pieces of apparatus are used 
to familiarize a stutterer with his de- 
fect. One, the kymograph, makes a 
graphic record of breathing patterns, 
Elastic bands are strapped around the 
chest and abdomen of the subject. As 
they stretch with breathing and nor- 
mal conversation they leave a smooth, 
undulating curve on a moving belt. 
Stuttering leaves a series of jagged 
lines. Thus, the patient can see what 
happens when he stutters. 

The stutterer tends to fight his hand- 


icap with all the energy he can sum-. 


mon. Muscles tighten and the face 
teddens when words give battle. Any- 
one who has seen a newsreel of the 
King of England, today’s most famous 
stutterer, has recognized these symp- 
toms. Almost superhuman effort is 
tequired for him to make a speech. 
Long rehearsals with careful pruning 
of difficult phrases are required for the 
simplest cornerstone laying. 

The teacher tries to achieve relaxa- 
tion. Whenever the patient perceives a 
brain signal to stutter, the teacher may 
suggest that he clench his fist. As the 
fist is relaxed, the voice often relaxes, 
too. 

Distraction is helpful at times. A 
glance out the window, momentary 


tapping of the fingers, a pause in the 
conversation may fill a gap where the 
patient would be struggling for a 
word, 

In time, this relaxation becomes per- 
fectly automatic, and stuttering stops. 
This is particularly true of children. 
Institute of Logopedics instructors re- 
port stopping stuttering in nine chil- 
dren out of ten, provided work starts 
before the age of seven. With adults, 
chances are not so good, yet no case 
should be considered hopeless. One 
girl was a wretched speech cripple 
when she began treatment. Her cure 
was so effective that she became one of 
the best instructors. 

Spastics present perhaps the largest 
problem of ail, and there are more of 
them than there’are victims of infan- 
tile paralysis. Injury to the motor areas 
of the brain, often at birth, robs them 
of voluntary control of muscles. Hands 
flap helplessly, legs wobble, eyes roll. 
Speech comes in unintelligible grunts. 
In the past, spastics were regarded as 
imbeciles and shut away in institu- 
tions. Today physicians know that they 
have intelligence equal and often supe- 
rior to that of average children. 

Before they can hope to control the 


delicate muscles of speech, they must _ 


be taught some degree of control of the 
body’s gross muscles, those that move 
the legs, arms. Before the spastic can 
talk, he must be able to walk. And 
since he has been unable to attend 
school with other children, he also 
requires special instruction. 

With rare and spectacular excep- 
tions, spastics can never hope to walk 
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as well as children with undamaged 
brains, but to walk at all is a triumph. 
The same is true with speech. They 
have little hope of acquiring normal 
voice, but even crude speech can take 
them from a silent, lonely world. 

Competent speech schools care for 
any and all types of speech defects, 
from the spastic who may require four 
years of training to the lisper who may 
have his voice repaired in a few weeks. 
One 11-year-old boy cared for at Wich- 
ita discarded his lisp in ten days. 

A man of 29 found his falsetto voice 
a severe handicap. As a youngster he 
had yelled himself~hoarse at a high- 
school basketball game and had had a 
high-pitched voice ever since. In treat- 
ing such cases the usual procedure is 
to have the patient sing a descending 
scale, then try to hold the low notes. 
To build a new voice by this method 
may take years. 

With no knowledge of what might 
happen, the instructor decided to try 
something different. He asked the sub- 
ject to strike a note—a falsetto note— 
and hold it. The instructor then drew 
the patient’s head back. As the archi- 
tecture of the throat changed under 
this tension the falsetto note dropped 
to baritone. The patient was told to 
hold this note as his head was tilted 
forward. And it held! (The reader, 
incidentally, can try this one on him- 
self.) The delighted man rushed to a 
telephone to call his wife. “Guess who 
this is,” he said. She hadn’t the slight- 
est idea, 

Cases of cleft palate often respond 
dramatically to corrective work. Nor- 
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mally the palate fuses together before 
birth but in these cases closure is not 
complete. The soynd passes up 
through the fissure and out of the nose, 
The first step in treatment is surgical, 
closing the opening with tissue bor- 
rowed from the throat or upper arm, 
Voice retraining follows and in a short 
time the patient speaks normally. 

The Wichita clinic, one of the most 
complete of its type in the world, was 
founded in 1934 by Prof. Martin F, 
Palmer. After majoring in speech 
pathology at the University of Mich- 
igan, Palmer, now 41, decided to settle 
in Kansas, because virtually no speech 
correction work was being done in the 
plains states. 

The University of Wichita, to which 
the Institute is attached, had little 
money to spend, so Palmer enlisted 
help wherever he could. Clubs, civic 
organizations, individuals visited the 
place and had their eyes opened by 
what they saw. 

Speech correction requires an enor- 
mous amount of individual attention 


‘and therefore is expensive. Only a 


quarter of the patients could pay full 
costs, $26 per month per case. At one 
time the treasury was completely 
drained. The staff shut up shop and 
went out to raise funds. They brought 
back $3,000 and the work went on. 
Heartening as it is to see the im 
dividual triumph over his handicap, 
Palmer still feels his chief job is re 
search and teacher training. Research 
will reveal new facts about speech de- 
fects. Teacher training supplies the 
material to build other clinics. 
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On pagan ruins 





BEGINNINGS OF VATICAN CITY 


By THOMAS B. MORGAN ' 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


ow did the Vatican come. about? 
And how did it become a state? 

The territory of the state of Vatican 
City is just a 108-acre patch—the size 
of a golf course or the campus of a 
large American college. Earlier tempo- 
ral power extended over a much great- 
er area. Until 1870, the states of the 
Church. comprised the whole of Cen- 
tral Italy. Yet today’s puniness makes 
every foot packed just that much more 
with meaning, vertically in the depths 
of history, horizontally in power all 
over the world. 

My visits to Vatican City are count- 
ed in many hundreds. Not once was I 
not thrilled. Approached by the stolid- 
ly embroidered colonnade of Bernini, 
and dominated by the overwhelming 
dome of Michelangelo, St. Peter’s 
never failed to quicken the pulse. The 
awe of dimension, the joy of color, the 
tomance of age and the beauty of the 
chiseled stone combined in one majes- 
tic entity of grandeur. 

It is not until we get behind St. 
Peter’s that we know the whole ter- 
titory. The dominating basilica com- 
pletely hides the little state. At the 
back we can see it in all its diminutive- 
ness, a knoll dwarfed by the great 
shrine. Events which constituted the 
panorama of history radiated from the 


*The Listening Post. 1944. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York City, 242 pp. 


spot. The cavalcade of our western 
world began here. 

In hundreds of trips as a newsman, 
I felt antiquity come to life as I trod 
the cobbled stones, medieval pavement 
and modern asphalt, all running to- 
gether in the little state. The whole 
scene or even parts of it flooded me 
with the’centuries. Mons Vaticanus or 
Vatican hill was connected with all 
the ancient history of Rome, albeit in 
a less conspicuous way thah other 
Roman hills. The knoll is but 130 feet 
above the Tiber. Very early Roman 
writers referred to it in prose and 
poetry, though on its very remote be- 
ginnings we are left to speculate. We: 
do not know who first inhabited its 
slopes, who tilled the soil or herded the 
flockse We cannot tell whether they 
were Latin or Etruscan tribes. But 
from 300 B.c. or during the latter half 
of the Republic its gentle ascent was 
embellished with temples, shrines and 
villas and was included in what might 
have been regarded as a part of greater 
Rome, though it was outside the city 
walls. It bore some similiarity to what 
Arlington Heights is to Washington. 


Adjoining Mons Vaticanus was Mons 
Janiculus or Janiculum hill, a good bit 
higher. The two represented a twin 
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brotherhood in_the life of early Ro- 
mans. The temple to Janus on the 
Janiculum, with its four doors facing 
the four directions, was always open 
except in time of war, Janus being the 
the god of peace. The Romans profess- 
ed a great cult to him. They had altars 
and temples of peace which did not, 
however, prevent them from making 
war in every part of the world for 
more than 1,000 years. They offered 
sacrifices to peace on the Janiculum, 
but after the sacrifice, they descended 
to the Vatican, which became the 
haunt of witches and sibyls, and there 
they asked when the next war would 
be. 

I found quaint explanations of the 
name. Aulus Gellius, a learned Roman 
writer and a centumvir in the second 
century, in his Noctes Atticae says it 
was derived from the rite of telling 
omens. Priests or prophets who pre- 
dicted the future by observing the 
entrails of sacrificed animals or the 
flight of birds, were known as_vates, 
and their function as vaticinatio. Le- 
gally, vaticination could, only occur 
outside the city walls and the Janicu- 
lum and Vatican hills became suitable 
places for it. The lower knoll was 
favored. Vatican hill occupied the same 
place in Rome as the oracle at Delphi 
enjoyed in Greece. ‘ 

All the problems of the modern 
world existed and were solved or part- 
ly solved by the Romans. When we 
see their immense monuments we 
cannot but marvel at the efficiency 
with which the WPA of imperial 
Rome worked. Great aqueducts, mas- 
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sive public baths, gigantic stadia, roads 
which have withstood the wear of cen- 
turies, courts of justice and public 
buildings of all kinds—every one has 
remained a classic in architectural 
achievement. Many are standing and 
are still used. 









Vatican hill was included in such 
administrative largess and sociological 
advance. It had its share of baths, tem- 
ples, circuses, stadia and other public 
buildings. One great engineering feat 
of the time, a bridge across the Tiber, 
was built to bring Mons Vaticanus 
nearer to the city. Hitherto, the Janic 
ulum and Vatican hills could hardly 
be included in the city proper because 
of the difficulty of crossing the river. 
Roman engineers were finally given 
the task of building a wooden bridge 
with Roman WPA funds. It was the 
biggest ever attempted. If it strained 
the resourcefulness of the builders, it 
stirred the emotions of the Roman pop- 
ulace. The feat in its original concep- 
tion, at that time, was comparable to 
building the Golden Gate or George’ 
Washington bridges which, however, 
have had centuries of experiment back 
of them. 

The structure when completed was 
placed under supervision of the priests, 
who assumed the name of pontifices, 




















or pontiffs, bridge-builders. The priests J Ca 
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over construction of a Channel tunnel. 
The supreme pontiff was called Ponz- 
fex Maximus, which in turn was as- 
sumed as a chief title of the Roman 
emperors, later passed on as a title 
of the Bishop of Rome and head of the 
Roman Church. 

Mons Vaticanus was also honored 
successively by construction of three 
private stadia of the emperors. Cali- 
gula built one, Nero another, and 
Domitian a third. Situated where St. 
Peter’s square is now, they were pri- 
vate playgrounds to which emperors 
invited only intimate friends or none 
at all. 

Nero trained as a charioteer in his 
private circus, as Tacitus records dis- 
dainfully. It was degrading in the eyes 
of noble Romans to think of a suc- 
cessor to Augustus driving a chariot. 
Nero knew it and built balustrades and 
high walls to shut off the view from 
the outside, and allowed no spectators. 


In that first century the simple fish- 
erman of Galilee, Simon called Peter, 
arrived with a small group of follow- 
ers, folk as humble as himself. He took 
lodging in squalid quarters where Jews 
were herded at the foot of Vatican hill 
near the Tiber. None suspected that 
he was destined to lay the foundation 
of a spiritual empire which would 
cause the little knoll to outshine the 
Capitoline and Palatine, It is one of 
the romances of the ages that a man 
in such poverty and in the squalor of 
a despised race could spread a cult 
amidst the grandeur of Rome and 
merit in due time erection of the great- 
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est shrine of Christendom on the very 
scene of his misery. 

Ancient writers were seldom accu- 
rate as to date of his arrival. It is most 
likely that Peter had been to Antioch 
long before, perhaps for seven or eight 
years; he may have also visited Pontus, 
Galatia, Bithynia and Cappadocia. For 
a fisherman, it was easy to go to those 
places by sea. é 

It is not-impossible therefore that he 
reached Rome about 42 a.p., after hav- 
ing visited a good many places in the 
East. St. Jerome, who certainly had 
innumerable regords at hand in his 
work, De Viris Illustribus, says he 
came to Rome in the second year of 
the reign of Claudius, which was 42 
A.D. 

That Peter lived along the Tiber in 
the midst of poverty-stricken Jews cer- 
tainly parallels modern times. There 
were many occasions in the early days 
of Christianity when contemporary 
Hitlers perpetrated pogroms and 
purges. In fact, persecution of Chris- 
tians derived on some occasions from 
the desire of finding a scapegoat for 
political and social wrongs, exactly as 
in nazi Germany. 

The Jews had come originally about 
160 s.c. when Judas Macabeus sent 
a deputation to ask the protection of 
the Senate. Lucius Calpurnius, the con- 
sul, spoke of them in 139 B.c. as allies 
of the Romans. In 63 B.c. Pompey, 
after taking Jerusalem, transported 
many to Rome as captives, 

By the time of Caesar Augustus, the 
Jews had formed colonies in four dif- 
ferent quarters. They numbered be- 
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tween 40,000 and 60,000. After Her- 
od’s death, a deputation of 8,000 ap- 
pealed to Augustus for protection. 
Since only men participated, the rest of 
the population must have been five or 
six times their number. 

They built seven synagogues and 
named one in honor of Augustus. 
They had even penetrated the imperial 
court and found favor there. Herod 
Antipas, who decreed the death of 
~ John the Baptist, was a confidant of 
the Emperor Tiberius, and Herod 
Agrippa was received as an intimate 
friend of Caligula. Many Jewish freed- 
men bore the names of imperial fam- 
ilies. 


The Jews obtained full liberty to 
assemble and associate, practice their 
religion in public, and hold traditional 
festivals. Each synagoguc formed a 
separate corporation, by means of 
which they obtained recognition under 
Roman law. Since Romans professed 
great respect for the religions of the 
various peoples they subjugated, the 
Jews obtained the privileges of having 
their own priests and members of the 
Sanhedrin as judges. 

But they were charged with prose- 
lytizing and abusing their privileged 
position. Tiberius was the first to take 
repressive measures against them as 
well as against Egyptian priests. Con- 
suls entered Jewish quarters and con- 
scripted 4,000 of them to be sent to 
Sardinia to fight brigands. To force 
Jews to fight was foolhardy. They col- 
lectively refused to fight, preferring to 
endure all sorts of beatings and tor- 
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ment. They were eventually herded to 


~ the iron mines of Elba and the marble 


quarries of Carrara. It is certain that 
many blocks of marble now embellish- 
ing the basilica of St. Peter’s but for- 
merly intended for pagan temples were 
hewn by Jewish labor. Tacitus, how- 
ever, bitterly proclaims that had they 
been sent to Sardinia to perish, there 


would have been no loss, Worse has. 


been done today. 
Roman writers also accused Jews of 
stealing their ideas and writings. Mar- 


-tial tells of the “circumcized poets” 


whom he would pardon had they but 
criticized his verses. Instead, he said, 
they stole them. Martial, too, related 
how they would do anything as long 
as it was lucrative. He said of those in 
the Suburra quarter that there was 
nothing too mean for them to do. 

They were accused of pandering to 
the vices of the Romans. They bought 
stolen provisions and sold them. In the 
colony on the side of the Vatican hill, 
they worked as peddlers with carts, 
picked up anything that came on the 
boats from Ostia, sold charms, and 
finally whips with which to beat slaves. 

Growing dislike of Jews gave rise 
to the first persecution of the Chris 
tians, who were associated with Jews 
in the minds of the Romans, 

The burning of Rome in 64 was the 
signal for a quadrennium of terror. 
Nero himself is said to have set fire t0 
the city. It began near the Porta Ce 
pena, southeast of the Palatine hill, and 
was carried in all directions by the 
wind, extending to the Coelian, Avem 
tine and Capitoline hills, destroying 
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part of the Forum with its temples, 
and extending its ravages over the 
Velabrum and along the banks of the 
river as far as the Campus Martius, so 
that the Tiber itself seemed covered 
with the blaze. Most of the city on the 
left bank was destroyed. 

The Christians were soon accused of 
having been the incendiaries, and as 


_ the old Roman laws punished incendi- 


arism with burning, the presecution 
took the form of burning the Chris- 
tians at night in many parts of Rome, 
but especially on the slopes of the Vat- 
ican. It became a pretext for a new sort 
of diversion offered to Romans by the 
tyrant. Executions took place en masse 
and became the chief popular spectacle 
of the degenerate times. 

Persecutions made it dangerous to 
put anything in writing which, if dis- 
covered, might be used against the 
worshipers. This is why we have so lit- 
tle written evidence of that unhappy 
period, The edict of the Emperor 
Claudius in 44, expelling Jews from 
Rome, also affected Christians, whose 
religion continued to be vaguely identi- 
fied with that of Jews. The Jews secret- 
ly returned to Rome and in time the 
Christians followed. The Jews are 
blamed for using the occasion to preju- 
dice the Romans against the Christians. 
Seizing upon the zeal of Christians, 
they branded them as fanatical dissent- 
ers. Christian historians accused them 
of thus directing the pagan lust for 
blood away from themselves. 

In the year 87, Peter fellejnto the 
hands of persecutors at the same time 
that Paul was doomed to execution. He 
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was led from the Mamertine prison be- 
tween soldiers across the Triumphal 
bridge and along the Via Triumphalis 
to the circus of Nero. It is an accepted 
tradition among Christians that he 
begged to be crucified head downward, 
considering himself unworthy to suf- 
fer death in the manner of his divine 
Master. There on the playground of 
Nero, surrounded by temples, shrines 
and villas of pagan Rome built on 
Mons Vaticanus, as St. Chrysostom 
wrote, “the chief of the Apostles de- 
parted from earth to heaven.” 
It seems that a small altar erected at - 
the tomb of Peter existed during the 
days of his immediate successors. St. 
Anacletus, a Pope ordained by St. Peter 
himself, built a small oratory over the 
tomb when, the Church had some re- 
spite from persecution. The stones of 
this oratory have always been respect- 
ed and are still supposed to be part of 
the crypt of the modern basicila and 


‘called the Chapel of the Confession of 


St. Peter. 


[n 312, the first of several succeeding 
events furnished impetus for virile 
growth of the cult. Constantine pro- 
claimed the liberty of Christians, Per- 
secution ended. The way was opened 
for militant Church expansion... 

The Roman emperors did, though 
in a larger way and with greater in- 
fluence, just what Napoleon, Bismarck, * 
and recent rulers have done. They per- 
secuted. From Napoleon on, they used 
bullets and bayonets. But they could 
not disarm the Church and its faith. 
They all found, though there had been 
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plenty of lessons before them, that faith 
cannot be placed against a wall and 
shot down. Each, however, had to try 
it. Failing this, they had to find a way 
of restoring lost prestige. They accept- 
ed the Church. 


Without becoming a convert im- 
mediately, Constantine foresaw a po- 
litical advantage in favoring the met- 
ropolitans and bishops of the Christian 
faith. They collaborated with him in 
setting up authority and order. He 
attended many councils and even 
though a pagan was reported to have 
presided over them. The historic Coun- 
cil of Nicaea in 325, at which the 
Nicene creed was adopted, was graced 
by his presence. 

Christianity thus became a part of 
the imperial system. Roman pagans 
had always identified religion and the 
priesthood with the state. Roman or- 
ganization and Christian faith were 
yoined. The new cult profited by the 
efficient administration of the empire. 

The Church grew into a vast organ- 
ization. It had a hierarchical form 
copied to a great extent from Roman 
practice all over the world. Metropol- 
itan heads, archbishops, bishops, patri- 
archs and primates were created with 
a regular gradation of subordinate 
Orders of priests, deacons, and other 
clerics to administer far-off regions and 
Cities. 

In 324, Constantine went so far as 
to help build the first Basilica of St. 
Peter. That a’ great shrine should be 
built to commemorate the Prince of the 
Apostles was natural; it was one of the 
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first monuments to emancipation of 
the Church. Not only were contribu- 
tions of the faithful accepted but sub- 
stantial aid came from the imperial 
treasury. According to the historians 
of the time and the traditions of Rome, 
Constantine himself went in state to 
the Vatican. He took off his imperial 
mantle and prostrated himself before 
the sacred remains of Peter. He then 
proceeded to break the ground for the 
foundations and filled 12 baskets of 
earth in honor of the 12 Apostles. 
Many tombs and temples on Vatican 
hill were removed. Precious materials 
in marbles and granites were taken 
from the imperial circuses and other 
public buildings on the slopes to adorn 
the great shrine. This accounts for dis- 
appearance of most of the imperial 
structures of the Ist and 2nd centuries, 
After two years, Pope Sylvester was 
able to dedicate a part of the building. 


Consecration of St. Peter’s in 349 as- 
sumed the proportions of an historic 
event. By this time, elaborate rites em- 
bellished all Christian functions. Bish- 
ops came to Rome in great numbers, 
while multitudes of the faithful camp- 
ed on the Vatican slopes. In time, 
monasteries, convents and numerous 
smaller churches and chapels clustered 
about the great shrine of Christendom, 
replacing the ancient pagan temples 
and circuses. y 

To realize how the Holy See in 
creased both in spiritual authority and 
temporal influence, we must follow 
the effects of Constantine’s edicts. His 
plan to gaih greater power through the 
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Church completely reversed itself. The 
bishops of Rome increased in prestige. 
They became more independent. They 
asserted power over other bishops. 
They assumed the position of equality 
with temporal rulers. Thus began the 
temporal dominion of the Holy See. 

By the end of the 4th century, the 
emperors no longer resided in Rome. 
The empire was torn by factions. The 
power of the Bishop of Rome alone 
withstood them. When barbarians bat- 
tered the gates the only stable authority 
was that of the Pope. Nothing could 
have been more logical than for him 
to assume temporal sovereignty, and 
assume it he did. Frequently, he laid 
aside the miter and sometimes lifted 
the sword. 

Innocent I went out in 410 to meet 
Alaric, who had arrived with the in- 
tention of staging much more than a 
triumphal entry. Attired in full canoni- 
cals and wearing the miter, the Pope 
outfaced the artificer of destruction. 
Innocent’s pious bearing melted Alaric. 
The conqueror ordered his relentless 
warriors to behave themselves. When 
the Pope returned from the visit, he 
was welcomed by the populace with 
triumphal acclaim. Such acts could 
only confirm papal authority. 

In 453 Leo I went to meet Attila. 
Like Innocent, he was attired in full 
pontifical vestments and accompanied 
by deacons. Approaching the Scourge 
of God, Leo persuaded him to spare 
Rome and to promise to leave Italy 
and make peace with the emperor. 


And Leo, who is honored with the title 


of The Great, became almost an ac- 
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cepted instrument of defense when 
two years later he succeeded in sub- 
duing Genseric, King of the Vandals, 
in the same way. He exacted from this 
second ungodly invader a promise that 
he would spare the lives of the people. 
He was over 70 when he performed 
these courageous acts. 

This outstanding Pope was first to 
exchange diplomats with foreign pow- 
ers. He sent a legate to the Byzantine 
emperor. The emperor returned the 
compliment by sending an ambassa- 
dor. In pontifical and imperial grace it 
was an act of friendship. 


A very important development took 
place in 757 during the pontificate of 
Pope Stephen III. King Astulf of Lom- 
bardy, taking possession of Ravenna, 
proclaimed himéelf king of Italy. Ste- 
phen appealed to King Pepin of 
France, who with stronger and more 
numerous archers on horse as well as 
afoot, compelled the Lombard usurper 
to renounce his claim. As master of the 
disputed territory, nothing could be 
easier for Pepin than to dispose of it 
in his own way. It was advantageous 
for him to have a strong friend at 
Astulf’s rear. He presented the terri- 
tory to the Pope. It was the first defi- 
nite papal state. 

The Pontiff now unassailably pos- 
sessed all the attributes of temporal 
dominion. The territory extended 
from the rich and populous city of 
Bologna to the: fortified harbor of 
Gaeta, some 250 miles. Laterally, it 
stretched from the Adriatic to the 
Mediterranean and included rich and 
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fertile lands blessed with a hardy and 
industrious population. Rome stood 
conveniently in the center, from which 
radiated her celebrated roads. It was 
an ideal bequest for the exercise of 
papal sovereignty, and definitely estab- 
lished that sovereignty both in the spir- 
itual and temporal realms. 

At the end of the 8th century, Pope 
Leo III decreed the reconstitution of 
the Empire of the West, to be known 
as the Holy Roman Empire. This was 
a tremendous step from the days of 
Constantine. The Pontiff assumed au- 
thority to decree that earthly kings 
owed allegiance to him. He proclaimed 
Charlemagne the first emperor. 


Bu Leo IV was to go beyond this. 
He fortified the Vatican. In 845, two 
years before his election, the Saracens 
committed their celebrated pillage of 
St. Peter’s, in which they carried off 
.even the altar of massive silver given by 
Constantine. When Leo ascended the 
throne, his first act was to try to make 
the basilica and the churches con- 
nected with it inaccessible to further 
raids. i 

He proposed to the emperor a plan 
for surrounding the Vatican with a 
wall. The emperor approved and con- 
tributed generously. Other princes 
helped. Multitudes of Italian, German, 
and French workmen were assembled. 
They toiled day and night. The walls 
were on a gigantic scale, superior in 
many respects to walls built by the 
ancient Romans. The Pope himself 
inspected the work every day and gave 
personal directions. 
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After two years’ work and in the 
midst of feverish activity, the walls 
were only half completed. Suddenly 
the alarm spread that the Saracens 
were coming again. They had landed 
once more at Ostia, the port of Rome, 
as in 845, and expected even a larger 
booty. For the first time, a Pope raised 
the sword. Leo organized a popular 
militia. He summoned every Roman 
to defend the city as his forefathers had 
done. He sent as far as Naples for help 
and recruited all the men in the Cam- 
pagna. As a defensive precaution, he 
had chains drawn acress the Tiber be- 
low the city. 

It is curious that one trained as a 
Benedictine monk should suddenly 
display such military acumen. When 
the Saracens approached they were 
surprised to find Rome well defended. 
The Romans went out to meet them. 
Historians describe them as fighting 
for the Pope with the same courage 
as Romans in the first centuries fought 
for the Republic. The Saracens were 
defeated. 


Lea sheathed his sword. He did not, 
however, give up his role of military 
architect and engineer. In 852 the mas- 
sive walls, forbidding ramparts and 
impregnable observation turrets were 
completed, 15 feet thick and 50 feet 
high. Companies of soldiers could be 
marched on the top from one end to 
the other. Sentinels on duty had a clear 
sweep of the countryside for 25 miles. 
They could, toward the west, scan the 
Mediterranean 12 miles out to sea. 
There were three gates leading to the 
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fortified area. Those were protected by 
massive towers which could quarter 
hundreds of men. In an elaborate pro- 
cession, Leo blessed each tower in turn, 
pronouncing the words, “May no ene- 
my of Christ, of the Church, or of St. 
Peter ever pass these gates.” 

The ponderous masonry stood as a 
formidable and even impregnable bul- 
wark for succeeding ages. Starting at 
the Tiber, it ran westward for a half 
mile. Turning southwest, it began its 
ascent of Vatican hill. At the summit 
it twisted sharply southeast and de- 
scended the hill in tortuous angles 
until it reached the Tiber again about 
1,000 yards down the banks’ from 
where it started. In all, it stretched 
five miles and protected within its for- 
tified area not only Vatican palaces, 
churches, and monasteries, but also a 
residential district of nearly 5,000. The 
entire enclosure eventually took on the 
name of its creator, Benedictine monk, 
architect, soldier and Pope. It has been 
known as the Leonine City through 
all the ages. The walls are the Leonine 
walls. 


Modern cannon could render the 
massive defenses ineffective. But those 
same walls, with their military effec- 
tiveness old beyond its time, now serve 
an equally important purpose. Built 
in the 9th century and standing in 
their constructive perfection like an 


eternal guardian, they constitute today 
the present boundaries of the modern 
Vatican city-state. 

I have walked around them. Outside 
is Italy. Inside is Vatican City. Start- 
ing north from St. Peter’s square, they 
follow Via Angelica to Piazza del Ri- 
sorgimento. A half turn left and the 
giant mural masterpiece with defen- 
sive bastions and turrets and twists and 
turns reaches the end of a level stretch. 
Another half turn left and we face due 
west. It is Viale de Vaticano. We climb 
upward, passing ramparts and towers 
in a classic display of the finest mili- 
tary breastworks. Italy is on our right. 
Vatican City on our left. We are as- 
cending Mons Vaticanus. A sentinel in 
the quaint uniform of a Swiss Guard 
shouldering his halberd is silhouetted 
against the blue Italian sky on the top 
of the ramparts. It could be a picture 
of ten centuries back except that his 
uniform was designed only four cen- 
turies ago. 

We finally reach the very top. We 
can see the countryside for mifles, 
though a sentinel above has a sweep 
twice as far. To Jescend, we follow 
zigzag twists inter,osed with their bas- 
tions and lookouts. The road outside is 
still the Viale del Vaticano. We con- 
tinue downward to the south side of 
St. Peter’s square. We are outside, with 
no reminder of a hidden country save 
a single sentinel. - 


SS 


A man who bows down to nothing can never bear the burden of himself. 


From Raw Youth by Feodor Mikhailovich Dostoevski, 
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Dissatisfied Teachers 


By ELIZABETH DRISCOLL 


Condensed from the Missionary Servant* 


HE action of dissatisfied teachers 

has served to spotlight the serious 
educational crisis that faces our -coun- 
try. Two million children of school 
age received no. schooling last year 
because there were no teachers to teach 
them, while others were taught by 
teachers having only emergency certifi- 
cates. More than 350,000 schoolteach- 
ers have left their classrooms since 
1941, at which time a teacher shortage 
already existed. 

Psychologists who have studied 
strikes in industry have discovered that 
workers strike because they are un- 
happy. Wages and hours are the sur- 
face complaints, but deep down there 
is rebellion against becoming a mere 
cog in a giant machine. There is frus- 
tration, a basic loss of self-esteem 
which follows devitalization of one’s 
work in life. : 

What has fostered the strike psychol- 
ogy to the breaking point of open re- 
bellion among teachers? One should 
not underestimate the low salaries and 
high living costs; but there are deeper 
grievances that better salaries won't 
touch. I say this as a former teacher 
still in contact with many other teach- 
ers. I find deep dissatisfaction among 
teachers that is not attributable to 
the salary question, for in our state 


they are well paid and have other eco- 
nomic advantages. 

Here are their principal complaints 
as they have given them to me. 

“Teaching has become too unbear- 
ably hard, with all the demands that 
are made on teachers.” 

“Parents don’t want their children 
trained. They only want them out of 
the way.” 

“We have been robbed of authority 
at a time when impudence and in- 
solence are at an all-time high.” 

“We have been put on the defensive 
in’our own classrooms,” 

“If something isn’t done soon to 
check youth, I fear the destruction of 
our civilization.” 

“The school system is chaotic.” 


“Teaching is suffering from ‘the | 


be] 


curse of Columbia. 


This last complaint embodies the | 


explanation for the other complaints. 
“The curse of Columbia” is the teach- 
ers’ sobriquet for the educational phi- 
losophy of John Dewey, that has been 
fostered chiefly by Teachers’ college of 
Columbia university. It has filtered 
down through most of our teacher 
training courses until it now dominates 
most of our public-school system, espe 
cially in big cities, 

“Find out for yourself” is the key- 
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note of the Dewey philosophy, which 
holds that only change is certain and 
that there is no-absolute truth. It claims 
that all the child needs to attain full 
perfection and development is an-ideal 
environment where he can continually 
experiment and so've to his own satis- 


faction problems of his own choosing.- 


Cutting loose from tradition, and 
owing loyalty to none of the insiitu- 
tions of the past, each child is to start 
with 2 new world of his own, to make 
of it what he will. 

The development of a habit of crit- 
ical thinking is the goal of this scheme 
of education. The Dewey philosophers 
tell us that it is not important whether 
the solutions to the problems rz ised are 
wise or foolish, right or wrong. Only 
the growth of a critical attitude in the 
child is important. Everything, exist- 
ing codes of ethics, the social and eco- 
nomic order, institutions, not exclud- 
ing the church, school and family, is 
to be held up to questioning. No mat- 
ter that the questioners have no experi- 
ence nor.other basis for comparison; 
they undertake critical thinking on 
whatever they choose, with blithe self- 


_ confidence. As it is natuzal to youth to 


tebel against the established order, it 
is understandable that they take to this 
experience with aiacrity. 

In this new order, the teacher is 
intended to lose her old function of 
authority. She is now the provider of 
experiences to stimulate students te 
solve the problems which the experi- 
ences raise. She does not teach in. the 
traditional meaning of the word. She 
is to serve, not to direct, Dewey disci- 


ples tell you. 'f she is a faithful follow- - 


er of Dewey, she must never, never say 
what is right and wrong. The professor 
of a class in educational philosophy in 
a well-known teachers’ college told his 
elass of cadet teachers that he promptly 
took his 9-year-old out of a school 
where the teacher told her pupils what 
was right and wrong. “You must never 
do that,” he warned them, inconsist- 
ently. 

There are to be no basic princigiles 
to guide the boy or girl experimenters 
to truth. Each is a law unto himself in 


deciding what is true or untrue. One ° 


opinion is as geod as another in the 
Dewey scheme, the teacher’s opinion 
no more valuable than any other. 

It is easy to imagine the effect of 
this philosophy on children. At first 
there is utter bewilderment at the ab- 
dication of authority by those from 
whom they expect expert leadership; 
then deep confusion of mind as to 
what is right and wrong, resulting in 
a conclusion that there is ao right and 
wrong, only a difference of opinion. 
Then follows for the child the heady 
experience of being on his own at 8, 10 
or 12 years of age, inevitably develop- 
ing an exaggerated opinion of his own 
infallibility until his ego is inflated be- 
yond possibility of submission. 

Rebellion against home, school, 
state, and all constitutional and moral 
authority is the logical, inevitable out- 
come in all too many cases. The crite- 
rion for solution of a moral question in 
this philosophy of education is not 
divine law, for Dewey does not admit 
God in his system; it is the greatest 
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good to the greatest number. Imagine 
that holding up when youth is sorely 
tempted! 

This rebellion has not been unex- 
pected. Kilpatrick, Dewey’s leading 
disciple, predicted the family phase of 
it with accuracy in his essay, T’enden- 
cies in Educational Philosophy. He 
wrote, “Of existing institutions, the 
deepest-rooted perhaps of all, the fam- 
ily, is thus called to the bar to answer 
the charge of hindering efficiency, of 
obstructing progress, and of failing to 
respect the right of the child to become 
an independent, thinking person.” 
Small wonder that we have a juvenile- 
delinquency problem. 

Few public scheols can set up an 
ideal Dewey school, for it would be 
too expensive to provide for all the 
required experimentation, but there 
are schools that do, and the remainder 
are being slowly moved in that direc- 
tion. And neither are all teachers 
aware of the Dewey influence, but the 
effects are in their lives just the same, 
for thecenter of authority has definite- 
ly shifted from teacher to pupil, and 
the spirit of public-school education as 
evidenced in studies, methods, and 
often in textbooks, is motivated by the 
Dewey philosophy. 

Losing her leadership to her pupils, 
the teacher has lost esteem, even in 
her own eyes. Her work, like that of 
discontented strikers all over the land, 
has been devitalized and has lost its 
significance for her. She is frustrated, 
deeply dissatisfied. 

To further harass teachers, restrictive 
laws seriously hamper them in disci- 
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pline. Even the kindergarten child 
knows his school law. He tells his 
teacher when he misbehaves, “You 
can’t do anything to me.” The older 
pupils, kept after school for correction, 
insolently ‘watch the clock for the pas- 
sage of the hour’s limit which the law 


- sets for detention after school so that 


they can walk out with the law on 
their side and teacher on the defensive, 
Not so many years ago, when Johnny 
received a few slaps on the palms from 
the teacher’s strap, he received ‘similar 
treatment from dad when he got 
home. Today’s Johnny accompanies 
dad to a lawyer’s office to start suit 
against the teacher who administers 
punishment. Many teachers and school 
administrators now have the addition- 
al expense of carrying liability insur- 
ance to meet such eventualities. Others 
become critical and indifferent about 
correcting children. “Why should we 
worry?” they say. “No one else does.” 

Besides the rejection of their author- 
ity which is implied in the Dewey phi- 
losophy, the teachers are now further 
plagued by the experimental phase of 
this system. Their working hours are 
prolonged far into the night, as they 
must continually gather new materials 
from many different sources to submit 
to the testing of their students. Add to 
this the ever-present chore of correct 
ing papers, and making charts and 
other records, and you begin to ap- 
preciate the dissatisfaction of teachers 
as they use up all their reserves of 
enérgy and face week ends and vaca 
tions in a’ state of exhaustion which 
precludes further study and reading, 
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or even, in many instances, recreation. 
’ The Dewey philosophy has had 
wide influence in America. It came 
originally from Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, called “the father of the French 


- Revolution.” His was no well-thought- 
out system of philosophy. His method — 


was to throw out all existing istitu- 
tions and start over, hoping thereby to 
reach truth. 

John Dewey adapted Rousseau’s 
philosophy to American education 
about the turn of the century. We are 


_now seeing its effects in the lives of the 


first generation of parents educated 
under its influence. 

One of its effects is a leveling down 
of those once held in high esteem. The 
teacher was one of these. When Amer- 
ica was more spiritually minded than 
she is today, the teacher’s high position 
in the community was the chief attrac- 
tion for many intelligent, cultured 
young people who chose that profes- 
sion over better-paid ones. It was the 
opportunity to influence other lives, to 
help youth accomplish great things for 
their country and their fellow men, 
that attracted teachers. 

Good teaching is not 2 science; it is 
an art. It requires a delicate awareness, 
an almost intuitive perception of tal- 
ents and latent possibilities in the lives 
of others, coupled with a deftness in 
handling that will draw out such gifts 
and bring them to full flower. As with 
all arts, the greatest compensation for 
teaching is spiritual. It lies in the per- 
sonal satisfaction of the artist-teacher 
and in the inspiration and influence 
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teaching brings to the lives of others. 
The art of teaching does not thrive 
under shackles. 

If we are to satisfy our dissatisfied 
teachers, we must do more than raise 
salaries. We must examine the basic 
philosophy that directs our school sys- 
tem and see wherein it is a source of 
dissatisfaction. We must see if it has 
upset the fundamental order and bal- 
ance of our school ‘system. We must 
reyiew our school laws and see if we 
are giving the teachers heavy responsi- 
bilities without sufficient authority to 
carry them. 

We must hold parents to account for 

the character-training and conduct of 
their own children and not expect the 
teachers to perform miracles on a job’ 
not rightfully theirs at all. We must 
ask ourselves if we are giving the 
teachers a chance to achieve the satis- 
faction of realizable accomplishment 
in their work, or if we have burdened 
them with an impossible job by putting 
on them every task that no one else 
wishes to do, from teaching Junior to 
wash his teeth to keeping the city park - 
clean. 
- Hampered by an underlying educa- 
tional philosophy that rests on false 
premises, teachers cannot turn out 
ideal citizens. They cannot turn out 
ideal citizens, when mnaided by home, 
church, and community.. That they 
have done as well as they have under 
the difficult conditions they have en- 
dured so long is a tribute of the highest 
order to the selfless devotion and con- 
summate skill of America’s teachers, 
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It depends on what you mean 


“The Popes Are 100 Radical’ 


By BENJAMIN J. MASSE, S.J. 


Condensed from the New York Post* 


ARL Marx called religion “the 

opium of the people,” but don’t 
try to sell that idea to a lot of American 
industrialists. They don’t believe it. 
They have heard too many clergymen 
hammering away at social justice, the 
family living wage, the right of work- 
ers to organize and bargain collective- 
ly; have seen too many issuing state- 
ments in defence of strikers and even 
walking picket lines. Religion, “the 
opium of the people”? More like the 
spark plug, they think. Only the other 
day I had this piece of dialogue from an 
enlightened employer. 

“You're making a bad mistake, 
P.T.,” said one industrialist to another. 
“Those union leaders you've been 
babying along are some of the red-hot- 


test commies in the CIO. Don’t you~ 


know the rank and file is up in arms, 
getting ready to dump Stalin’s stooges, 
and that you’re making the job hard- 
er?” 

“T know it, all right,” P.T. grinned 
back, “but give me the commies. Don’t 
get the idea that because the boys are 
fighting the CP’ers, they're a_ soft 
touch. Not my workers anyway. They 
went to a labor school run by priests 
and, boy, are they tough!” 


It is a matter of cold, historic fact 
that when Pope Leo XIII wrote the 
encyclical On the Condition of the 
Working Ciasses in 1891, sore influ- 
ential Catholic employers tried to stop 
priests from reading it in the pulpit. 
The same thing happened, but more 
rarely, when Pope Pius XI’s hard-hit- 
ting follow-up, On the Reconstruction 
of the Social Order, appeared some 40 
years later. 

. The story is told of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and it happens to be true, 
that on the eve of his first campaign 
for the presidency, he asked the editor 
of a Catholic review to visit him in 
Albany. Gingerly, F.D.R. explained 
that, while he didn’t believe there was 
any such thing as a Catholic vote, he 
thought it better to be on the safe side. 
Was there anything he could say in 
his speeches that might help matters 
a bit? There surely was, the priest told 
him: quote some passages from Pope 
Leo or Pope Pius. “You don’t mean 
those encyclicals on labor?” F.D.R. 
asked. “Exactly,” answered the priest. 
Whereupon the man who gave the na- 
tion’s conservatives a bad case of ulcers 
laughed and said, “But I’ve read them. 
They’re too radical for me!” 


*Father Masse’s article. was written as a guest piece for Victor Riesel’s column “Inside Labor” in 
the New York Post, and is reprinted by courtesy of the New York Post Syndicate, It was 
teprinted in the Catholic Courier Journal, 50 Chestnut St., Rovbester, 4, N.Y., July 3, 1947. 
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In one obvious sense, the papal 
encyclicals are radical, as can be seen 
from the programs’ of the various 
Christian-Democratic parties in Eu- 
rope. Both Leo and Pius were against 
the status quo. They said bluntly that 
neither Jaissez-faire capitalism nor 
monopoly capitalism could be squared 
with the Christian conscience. 

In another sense, too, the encyclicals 
are radical. What they have to say 
about the economic system goes to the 
roots of the modern social problem, 
which is what radical really means. 
The reforms they advocated all pro- 
ceed from fundamental moral and re- 
ligious truths: the dignity of the in- 
dividual; his right to a decent material 
existence; the sanctity of family life; 
the social as well as the individual 
character of private property, so that 
a man is not free to use his property 
as he pleases but must keep an eye on 
the general welfare; the obligation of 
all to strive for justice and to practice 
charity. 

But in another sense, in the sense 
in which the word is carelessly used 
today, the encyclicals are not radical 
at all. The popes were even more 


strongly opposed to communism than 
they we.e to laissez-faire capitalism. 
They regarded the Marxist brew as 
worse than the disease it aimed to cure. 
They would not abolish private prop- 
erty, but remove abuses, and distribute 
property more fairly. 

They would not foster the class 
warfare which the evils of laissez-faire 
and monopoly have begotten, but pro- 
mote class cooperation and social peace. 
“Capital cannot do without labor, nor 
labor without capital,” said Leo XIII 
with perfect good sense; and Pius XI 
suggested that the wage contract be 
modified by a contract of partnership, 
so that wage earners might become 
“sharers. in some sort of ownership, 
or the management, or the profits” of 
the business. 

In short, the papal social program 
is middle of the road. The next time 
you read about “men of sober black 
cloth” breaking a lance for social jus- 
tice, you'll know what they are up to. 
They want a democratic economy 
where workers and employers respect 
one another, obey the moral law, and 
collaborate for their own good and 
for the good of all of us. 


SS 
We Know What You Mean 


A urtte knowledge of English is a dangerous thing, as is illustrated by a 
sign reported above the alms box in Milan, Italy. The good Brothers hoped to 
induce American soldiers to contribute, but their prose would give any God- 
fearing GI a turn. 
“Appele to Charitables—The Brothers (so-called of Mercy) ask 

some slender arms for their hospital. They harbor all kinds of diseases 


and have no respect for religion.” 


This Week Magazine (April 13, °47). 











[cn lost our last chance to win 
the war. It failed to pass the Strat- 
ton bill to allow admission to the U. S. 
of 400,000 non-fascist and anti-fascist 
Christians and Jews who are now in 
concentration camps. Those 400,000 
are about half the population of the 
concentration camps operated not by 
Hitler, but by the liberty-loving peo- 
ples of the world. 

Those 400,000 love liberty, too. They 
have nowhere to live and nowhere to 
go. They did not expect to find liberty 
under the present tyrannies of Poland, 
Yugoslavia, or the Soviet Union. They 
are not surprised to find no liberty in 
poverty-stricken, heavily settled France 
and England. They can understand the 
hostility of the Arabs in Palestine. 
They expected to find liberty in Amer- 
ica. 

But we will not let them in. The 
reasons we give for not letting them 
in confirm the insight of the late Joe 
Goebbels, who said, once upon a time, 
“Even if we nazis lose the war, we will 
win, for our ideals will have penetrated 
the hearts of our enemies.” 

We say they will flood the job mar- 
ket. Of 400,000, 100,000 might be 
workers. We are afraid of 100,000 
new workers in a country that talks of 
60,000,000 jobs. We say we haven’t got 
housing. The 400,000 would require 


Who won the war? 


LET My PEOPLE IN 


By MILTON MAYER 


Condensed from the Progressive* 









100,000 . dwelling 
units in a* country 
that talks of build- 
ing 10 million. We 
say we haven’t got room for them on 
the land in a country where a state the 
size of Montana has a population of 
500,000. 

And what if we didn’t have jobs, 
dwellings, and land for them? Impov- 
erished Denmark, with a population 
of 3 million, has taken 200,000 of 
them. “Danes,” Mrs. Tov-borg Jen- 
sen of Copenhagen told the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, “did 
not want the displaced persons to feel 
that the standard of Danes was that of 
the people who brought on the war.” 

What if we didn’t have jobs, dwell- 
ings, and land for them? Are we Chris- 
tians, or aren’t we? “For I was hungry, 
and you gave Me to eat: I was thirsty, 
and you gave Me to drink:-I was a 
stranger, and you took Me in; naked, 
and you covered Me.” Are we Jews, 
or aren't we? “Take heed diligently, 
lest thou forget the Lord, who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage.” 

The real reason that we will not let 
them in is not that we don’t have jobs, 
dwellings, and land for them, The real 
reason is that we are becoming fascists 
in our hearts, just as Goebbels said we 


*408-10 W. Gorham St., Madison, .3, Wis. July 21, +1947. 
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would. We were becoming fascists in 
our hearts 50 years ago, when we pass- 
ed the Chinese and Oriental Exclusion 
acts, thus compelling the Japanese, 
who have less arable land per capita 
than any other people on earth, to 
make war on us te find jobs, dwellings, 
and land. We were becoming fascists 
in our hearts in 1917, when we adopt- 
ed general immigration restrictions. 
(But even then, we specifically exempt- 
ed all victims of religious and political 
persecution.) We were becoming fas- 
cists in our hearts between 1921 and 
1924, when we shut down immigra- 
tion altogether with the slogan, 
“America for the Americans,” long 
before Hitler was crying, “Germany 
for the Germans.” 

But we no longer believed in God 
(though we continued to ask Him to 
bless America—just in case). We did 
not believe that it was God who was 
hardening our hearts for a fall like 
Pharaoh’s. Because we do not believe 
in God (though we call upon each 
other to praise Him and pass the am- 
munition—just in case), we do not 
believe that it was God who sent us 


_ the atomic bomb for a scourge. 


We no longer believe that “the great- 
est of these is charity.” We think that 


_ we have got away with so many sins, 


each worse than the last, that we can 


" get away with this worst one of all. 


We think that we can vex and oppress 
the stranger; we have forgotten being 
strangers in the land of Egypt. 

We asked England to admit 100,000 
Jews into Palestine, but if 100,000 Jews 


should be admitted into Palestine, 


then, on the proportionate basis of our 
land and our population, we should 
have admitted 10 million Jews into 
America. The fact that we didn’t, and 
won’t, proves that we don’t really care 
what becomes of Jews or anyone else. 
And, like all sinners, we are trying, 
in condemning England, to deflect the 
vengeance of the Lord upon some 
other sinner. 

Our sins are finding us out. Except 
for the avowedly fascist countries, our 
immigration restrictions are the cruel- 
est in the history of the world; crueler 
even than those of ancient Athens, 
where an immigrant,though he could 
not be a citizen, could at least live and 
work. Our population curve is declin- 
ing; we are heading rapidly to the 
point where our sparsely filled land 
will be even emptier than it is now; but 
we will not let them in. 

Just a short time ago the delegates 
to the convention of the General.Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs voted, al- 
most two to one, against supporting 
the Stratton bill. The vote was a rank- 
and-file revolution against the federa- 
tion leadership, which pleaded for . 
support of the bill. Two days later, the 
federation leadership bulldozed. the 
ladies into reversing themselves and 
supporting the bill. It was a great 
victory, but a hollow one. For the 
ladies were voting their constituencies’ 
feeling the first time; every public 
opinion poll shows huge majorities 
against immigration. 

It is war that makes nations fascist, 
winners and losers alike. Hitler had 
only to drag us into the war to win it. 
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After our first wingless victory in 1898 
we excluded yellow people. After our 
second wingless victory in 1918 we 
excluded white people. After our third 
wingless victory in 1945 we have ex- 
cluded the cream of the world, the 
exiles for liberty’s sake. 

In 1888 we erected the Statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World. The 
words with which Liberty enlightened 
the world were these, inscribed on the 
base of the statue. 


Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to be free, 


The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore, 


Send these, the homeless, tempest-tosse , 


to me! 
1 lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


We have slammed the golden door 
shut; why lift the lamp behind it? if 
we are not Christians, Jews, and lib 
erty-loving Américans; if we will not 
even let Christians, Jews, and liberty- 


seen 
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lovers into our land; then let us at least § 


have the dignity not to compound o : 
inhumanity with hypocrisy. If we will: 


not pass the Stratton bill, let us tear 
down the statue and hoist the swastika 
on Bedloe’s island so that the rest of the 
world will know that Hitler won the 
war. 


Zh 


Double Features 


"| me great apostle of the southwest, Father Pierre DeSmet, S.J., had traveled 
to a certain large Indian encampment. Some of the younger braves wanted to 
show other tribesmen that they were superior to the, Blackrobe, by displaying 
physical prowess and endurance.. Some did this by handling hot irons, others 
by competing to see who could make the largest indentures in wood with 
their knuckles, and many other daring feats.. To save face Father DeSmet 
would have to duplicate these acts of prowess or do better. It was a difficult 
moment, but Father DeSmet proved himself equal to the occasion. He knew 
the Indians had no knowledge of the white man’s dentistry. He reached into 
his mouth, tugged mightily and jerked out his upper plate, turned it around 
in his fingers and put it back into his mouth. He then walked away, leaving 


the young braves dumbfounded. 


The Calumet quoted in the Catholic Mission Digest (April ’47). 
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ENTURIES ago Junipero Serra and 

his Franciscan padres trudged into 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
built missions that are now treasures 
of culture and civic pride, giving the 
Indians of the Southwest a civilization. 
They had to leave when the Spanish 
‘Armada failed to prove that Spain 
could keep her head up in the world 
of 1588. Centuries later the Franciscans 
came back. 

Among the Franciscans who came 
to Arizona in 1900 to take up the work 
of evangelizing the Navaho Indians, 
a work left off by Benavides, was 
Berard Haile, O.F.M. By putting the 
Navaho language on paper, he has 
done more to codify their language 
than any other man now living. He 
has developed a written language into 
asystem of letters that makes the tran- 
‘ription of their language from 
sounds into symbols both possible and 
intelligible. 

In 1898, padres from the Cincinnati 
province of Friars Minor came into 
the Navaho country. But no glamorous 
Missions were standing, not even de- 
cent ruins, There had never been any 

| Missions among the Navahos, even 
from the earlier days when the con- 


Watch your I’s and gammas 


Priest Who Knows 


NAVAHO 


By AMMIAN E. LUTOMSKI, O.F.M. 


Condensed from 
Arizona Highways* 


quistadores pushed their faith and civ- 
ilization into the land of Eldorado. San 
Luis Rey and Santa Maria de Acoma 
still had buildings cf adobe mud and 
plaster and starting there was easier. 
Among “The People” there was noth- 
ing but sand and an incomprehensible 
language that hadn’t even been put 
into an alphabet. 

The friars made a start by buying 
up an old trading post.and converting 
it into the original St. Michael mission. 
It was started nearly half a century ago 
by Father Anselm Weber, O.F.M., and 
Juvenal Schnorbus, O.F.M., two men 
as formidable as their names. 

Father Berard took up the work of 
making the language readable, and 
today knows it so well that the Nava- 
hos themselves. give him the immense 
compliment of calling him The Little 
Priest Who Knows. Despite popular 
opinion, Navahos are wary with their 
nicknames (they hold off till they hit 
upon a good one), but when your tag 
is pinned on you, you are named for 
life. In 1900, two years after the mis- 
sion had been opened, Father Berard 
came to St. Michael’s. Today he is still 
turning out books on Navaho legends 
and ceremonies in a complete printing 


*Phoenix, Ariz. July, 1947. 
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establishment. There was a time not 
many years ago when he had to set 
his books by hand. Now he has Father 
Burcard Fisher, O.F.M., his right- 
hand man, to do the heavier work of 
running the monotype, setting type, 
and printing. An Indian boy works on 
the press, helping to turn out works 
which, strangely enough, are unin- 
telligible to him though the book may 
be about him. Printed Navaho is 
known only to a few students. 

The creation of an alphabet for a 
language that has never been system- 
atized required learning the language 
verbatim and then transcribing it with 
characters -that had to be made up to 
some extent to fit the sounds which 
came out of Navaho throats. Many of 
the sounds were equivalent to those of 
the English alphabet, but some of the 
things that pass over a Navaho larynx 
could be indicated only by arbitrary 
designs which are graced with the 
name of letters. Father Berard is for- 
ever beating knots on the heads of 
neophyte missionaries who are trying 
to learn to speak Navaho. Glottal stops, 
clicked sounds, barred 7’s and a thou- 
sand other symbols which are essential 
to correct pronunciation form appall- 
ing obstacles to beginners. Greek was 
dragged in to help out, and gammas 
gawk out of every page of Navaho. To 
accommodate this to printing was a 
big order. Ordinary linotype mats 
didn’t carry this jumble of Greek, Eng- 
lish and Berardism. So a monotype, 
with a special keyboard, was found to 
do the work. Since Father Berard had 
no funds to buy a machine like this, 
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he went to Boston and in true Fran- 
ciscan fashion began to beg. Knowing 


that the Franciscan Missionaries of § 


Mary had a complete printing estab- 
lishment, he headed for that place, and 
began innocently to inquire about lino- 
types, monotypes and presses. It finally 
dawned on those being dunned that 
Father Berard was mooching. Help 
came quickly. Father Cullen, late chap- 
lain of the Fruit Hill Convent of the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, took 
Father Berard in hand and led him to 
Bishop Cushing, present archbishop 
of Boston. 

The archbishop was just then going 
in to pontificate when Fathers Cullen 
and Berard accosted him. “Well, really, 
you'll have to wait till this is over,” 
murmured the gentle prelate as he 
gathered his purple about him and left 
for the cathedral. But he added pleas- 
antly, “Be at my house this afternoon.” 
He fixed things up in high style and 
Father Berard went back to St. Mich- 
ael’s with assurance that a monotype 
would follow him plus someone to 
teach him how to operate it. 

Father Berard himself is -a small 
man, and the Navahos, when not too 
reverential, refer to him as Ednishodi 
Yazzie, Father Shorty. Gray-haired, 
and wearing bifocal spectacles, he shuf- 
fles around the house in soft felt slip- 
pers, perpetually in an anxious fuss to 
get more and more Navaho legends on 
paper. For hours on end, he will dun 
his Indian interpreter for more infor- 
mation. Accuracy of usage and pro 
nunciation is his constant obsession. 
“Click the / or you'll be saying some 
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thing you wouldn’t want to say.” 
“Sure it takes a long time to translate. 
A year isn’t too long to convert the 
Ten Commandments into Navaho.” 

THe mentality and way of thinking 


among Navahos is so foreign to the - 
| white mind that translations mean 


practically “transmentalations” (if 
that can describe thought transférs) or 
something which can only be desig- 
nated deviously since mere words can- 
not convey adequately the translation 
of ideas. In theology, this is particular- 
ly difficult. To translate bread into bah 
is relatively simple, because bread is 
bread in any language, but take the 
idea of God, which may be deeply root- 


| ed in their mentality as a ferocious 


demon, and you have an enormous 
task trying to make Diyin Ayuitet 
mean the same thing to them as the 
Christian idea of God to whom we 
refer as our Father. ; 

The volume of Father Berard’s pub- 
lication in Navaho is not great but it 
is comprehensive, covering every re- 
lated field to make the language clear 
to outsiders, Ethnology, anthropology, 
etymology and even geology and bot- 
any are treated to make the picture 
complete. Father Berard saw the need 


| of getting root starts on tribal custom 


and thought, hence his Ethnologic 


_ Dictionary, a complete encyclopedia 
' of information on the Navaho people 


and their customs. After 34 pages de- 


| Scriptive of the name Navaho, its pro- 


funciation and spelling, a word or two 
on the Navaho stock and origin, phys- 
ical features of the land and its popula- 
tion, there are titles covering the uni- 





- in two volumes during 1941 and 1942, 
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verse, clouds, the calendar, color, 
names, plants, birds, insects, knitting, 
sheep raising, basketry, pottery mak- 
ing and everything else that could pos- 
sibly come under observation in this 
land of “The People.” Despite its 
erudition, the work became unavoid- 
ably poetic. 

After every explanation of a custom, 
a glossary in Navaho and English ex- 
plains each word that was used. 

Because religion was the motive of 
the investigations, Father Berard next 
published a Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine in Navaho, In 1912 appeared 
a Navaho-English and English-Nav- 
aho Vocabulary; in 1926, a Navaho 
Grammar; the Catechism and Guide 
(Navaho-English), in 1937. Then he 
took time out to record The Origin of 
the Navaho Enemy Way for the Yale 
University Press. It is one of the most 
popular of Navaho sings, or ceremo- 
nies, and was presented to the public. 
in popular style by Father Berard in 
1945. Back to religion, The Holy Gos- 
pel for Sundays and Holy Days came 
from the press in Navaho. In 1942, the _ 
University of Chicago cut in on pro- 
duction and printed his book, The 
Flint Way, a major ceremonial. Then, 
in response to a demand for some key 
to all this, Learning Navaho appeared 


Two more volumes are in preparation. 

Most persons, talking to Father 
Berard, inevitably come to the ques- 
tion, “How did you get your informa- 
tion?” 

“Went after it,” is the reply. “The 
funny part of it was that they thought 
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‘I was converting over to their religious 
ways. They thought I was taking 
notes because I was interested. I'll 
never forget the time I went into a 
ceremonial hogan to take down notes 
on that particular sing. I had to get 
up at four in the morning to be on 
time, and when I got into the hut I 
noticed the men were all naked and 
the women almost that way. I tried to 
act as demure about it as I could but 
they didn’t seem to think that was the 
correct approach. They insisted that 
I take off my clothing, too. But nat- 
urally, I held back when it came to 
that. And there they were, vomiting 
all over the place, shaking and singing, 
and asking me to vomit, too. But after 
all, I was out only to learn the lan- 
guage.” 

His knowledge of the language 

brought him many assignments. At 
Window Rock, the Navaho capital, 
‘government central agency for the 
Navaho Indians, there are many photo- 
graphs on file showing Father Berard 
teaching English to the Indians 
through their own language. He had 
mastered Navaho so completely that 
he was able to conduct classes in Nav- 
aho for the Indians interested in learn- 
ing English. Window Rock was also 
indebted to Father Berard on many 
other occasions, such as tribal council 
meetings, when he would act as of- 
ficial interpreter. 

Asked why all the concern over this 
particular language, Father Berard an- 
swers quite simply, “After all; ’'m a 
Catholic priest, and my work is to 
further the Church’s interest. I was 
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sent to teach religion to the Navahos, 
but I saw from the start that nothing 
at all could be done with the language 
barring the Navaho from the English- 
speaking padres. We couldn’t wait 
until all the Navahos leatned English. 
So we had to learn Navaho. Besides, it 
should be easier for ten men to learn 
Navaho than for 50,000 to learn Eng- 
lish.” 

Father Berard has become a major 
part of St. Michael’s. Conversations. 
may weave around everything at the 
mission but inevitably they manage to 
come to Father Berard. Some will ask 
about Father Haile (pronouncing it to 
rhyme with Aail, which Father doesn’t 
like, understandably enough when you 
consider his zeal for precision). Others 
get it right and ask for him as if they 
were beginning to sing the “hi-lee, 
hi-lo” song. But mostly it’s “Father 
Berard,” plain and simple, without 
embellishments. 

He ‘canargue quite pleasantly for 
hours on end as to whether the spelling 
of the word is Navaho, as he contends 
it must logically be, or Navajo, which 
he insists is misleading and useless. 
An old man now, and a highly respect- 
ed scholar, he is given over entirely to 
his work. He has done his share, a 
large share, in positive mission work 
among the Indians, visiting them, 
building churches, and helping some 
win privileges which alone they might 


never have gained. a 

As regular as clockwork in his hab- . 
its, he maintains a high production be 
rate, each day adding bits to his print- flo 


ed matter, surely and effectively en- 
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larging the fund of lore which has been half hour has passed, they come’ to! 
printed about the. Navaho Indian. And ” the point and Father learns that the 
in the midst of these exacting studies, _ baby is sick and mother wants to have 
he will shuffle downstairs to answer _ it taken care of at the dispensary. 

the doorbell, find out from some old It’s enough to madden most men, 
Navaho shima (“my mother,” as he but Father Berard smiles when the 
speaks to them in their own language) _ point is brought up to him. 

that the baby needs a pill. And with “I’m practically one of them any- 
Navahos, this doesn’t mean a brisk way,” he says, implying that time’ for 
“What do you want?” with a quick them is as endless and vast as the in- 
reply and consequent action. It means comprehensible desert land in which 
that Father must quietly take the hand they live. When he’s really serious, 
of the old lady, gently greet her, and though, he turns to the Gospel: “Be- 
sit down in the lobby with her until cause you did it to these”’—and the 
custom has been satisfied, allowing impressive thought- of advancement 
conversation to begin. And then it among savants and universities is sub- 
isn’t to the point. The weather, fam- merged in the greatest of all thoughts, 
ily doings, the next ceremonial sing— that the final reckoning will be based 
all this is discussed leisurely, and soft- on what was or what was not done to 
ly, when finally after perhaps some “these least ones.” 


whe 
In Praise of Nuns 


Direct 


on THE prison camp I met the Sisters who sang and laughed and made jokes 
and had fun, As people who prayed and fasted as a privilege and a joy, 
not as a duty. As women who had chosen a way of life, not had it thrust upon 
them, and who loved it. As women who never, never refused to give help. 
Agnes Newton Kieth in Three Came Home, quoted in Ave Maria (June 28, °47). 


Indirect 


T uz late Father Tim Corcoran, S.J., founder of Studies, was once left alone 
in a convent parlor drafting a plan of work for the school while the nuns went 
to Office in the chapel. He had to leave before the Office was completed. They 
found the sheets of their plan, carefully numbered and paragraphed, strewn 


on the parlor floor. Asked later why he left them there, he replied that the 
| floor of a convent parlor was one place where no piece of paper could escape 
' Rotice, Dermot F. Gleeson in Studies (June 43). 




















By ART BROMIRSKI 


QUATIC penmanship, made pos- 
sible by pens that write at a ' 
epth of 40 fathoms, has put ink 
right back where it started, from under 
water. 

The first ink ever used was reeled 
in from the sea by some ancestral Isaak 
Walton. Nature had bottled this ink in 
the medium of cuttlefish, carnivorous 
mollusks who use it as a protective 
squirt to confuse their marine enemies. 
Some ingenious ancient, tired of drab 
and colorless picturewriting, saw in 
this icthyological defense weapon a 
means of brightening his scribblings. 
Accordingly he proceeded to fish for 
the submarine blue-black and used it 
as the original writing fluid. Today 
this natural-ink secretion is known as 
sepia. 

Since that time, blood, berry juices, 
wine and assorted other rheums, lo- 
tions, pastes, and liquors have traced 
out the scrawlings of the ages. Strange- 
ly enough, among the many billions of 
words that have come down to us, 
there are relatively few which tell 
about the fluids with which they were 
penned. Our knowledge of inks has 
been principally gathered from mod- 
ern investigations of manuscripts 
dating back 4,000 years. 

Examinations of documents still 
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The nib of the matter 


legible reveal that the great bulk 
of writing from about 2500 .B.c, 
up until 300 years ago was done 
with black carbon inks. Of course, 
other inks were used too, but many 
have faded. with time, and so our 
knowledge of them is fragmentary. 
Colored inks, solutions of earthy dye- 
stuffs, were used principally for sym- 
bolic purposes and only a small per- 
centage of writing was done with 
them. 

The black carbon inks contained 
carbon in the form of soot, charcoal, 
or lampblack mixed in a watery paste 
with a binder, like ox glue. Less pun- 
gent binders were also used, but it is 
generally agreed that most carbon inks 
smelled like abattoir No. 5, They 
flowed and dried slowly. Nevertheless, 
they served their purpose well and the 
coal black lettering of papyrus manu- 
scripts is as legible today as it was 40 
centuries ago. 

Use of carbon inks was not confined 
to writing alone. For many hundreds 
of years the peoples of all nations 
ascribed to them a special medicinal 
value and they were used as applica- 
tions for cuts, wounds, burns, bruises, 
and what ails you. The Romans recom- 
mended them as hair restorers, but it 
is not known whether: they enjoyed 
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tonsorial popularity because they ac- 
tually grew fuzz on barren pates or 
because they decreased the reflection 
and glare from them. In the Orient, 
small pellets of India ink, carbon ink 
in the form of solid cakes, served as an 
all-relieving aspirin for a long time. 
When writing was done with brush- 
es and reeds on papyrus and the bark 
of trees, carbon inks were good writing 
fluids. But the advent of the quill pen 
and the invention of paper paved the 
way for the introduction of a free-flow- 
ing, chemical ink in the 12th century. 
This new writing fluid contained es- 
sentially the same ingredients as mod- 
ern ink, tannic acid and an iron salt, 
but was far from a finished product. 
In fact, it was not until the last cen- 
tury that the ingredients were chem- 
ically balanced to insure dependable 
performance, A good modern ink is a 
clear, free-flowing, filterable solution 
which does not clog nor spread out on 


paper. It has no pronounced odor and, .. 


after quickly drying, it is not sticky. 
It soaks into the fibers of the writing 
surface and, upon exposure to air, 
changes into a dark, insoluble com- 
pound which will last as long as the 


_ paper on which it is written. 


The federal government sets up 


- standards for the inks used for official 


records and documents. And, though 
the various ink manufacturers jealous- 
ly guard their fountain-pen juice for- 
mulas, in general they follow federal 
specifications. Some manufacturers, 
however, deviate from Uncle Sam’s 
formula and increase the acid content 
of their ink. An excess of acid serves 
to keep ink clear and free from sludge 
should it remain on a dealer’s shelf 
for a long time. While this protects 
the manufacturer against loss, it isn’t 
too kind to a consumer's pen nibs, 

The recent battle of the ball points 
versus the bankers spattered ink into 
the headlines. The bankers charged 
that cartridge ink used in the new- 
fangled pens was below government 
specifications for permanency, that it 
would fade and disappear after a few 
months. Manufacturers counterclaim- 
ed with the contention that ball-point 
ink exceeded U.S. standards and 
would last almost forever. In substan- 
tiation of his claim one manufacturer 
wrote out a check for $100,000 (under 
water), to be donated to a designated 
charity if the writing is not clear and 
legible after one year. But it looks as 
if that manufacturer has them coming 
and going because, if the writing is not 
clear and legible, what bank will honor 
the check? 


Ss. 


Men go forth to wonder at the height of mountains, the huge waves of the 
sea, the broad flow of rivers, the extent of the ocean, the courses of the stars— 


and forget to wonder at themselves. 





St. Augustine. 
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Attitude toward altitude 


Which Mountain ? 


By ARNOLD LUNN 
Condensed from the Catholic Times* 


| HE moun- 


taineer who was 

sitting opposite 

me in the train 
leaned forward and said, “You are Mr. 
Lunn, aren’t you?” 

I admitted that I was. “Well, you are 
the man I want to meet. I want to climb 
the Matterhorn and then I would like 
to try some skiing. What would the 
snow be like on Monte Rosa at this 
time of the year?” 

I told him. 

“IT have read your Alpine Skiing,” 
he went on, “Can’t say I have read any 
of your religious books.” 

He paused, and I felt his tone 
change. He knew something about ski- 
mountaineering, but even so he had re- 
ferred to me as an expert. He knew 
nothing about the Church and was 
therefore anxious from the plenitude 
of his ignorance to enlighten me, for 
there is only one subject in this world 
on which the man who has read 
nothing is always ready to inform the 
man who has read a great deal. 





Arnold Lunn, after schooling at Harrow 
and Oxford, went in for skiing in a big way 
and wrote a dozen or two books on the sport. 
Then he went in for religious controversy and 
wrote himself into the Catholic Church, 


Admittedly religious questions are 
divided into questions of opinion on 
which every man has right to express 
his view and question the fact. It is, for 
instance, a question of fact that Wesley 
did not believe in predestination, and a 
critic of Wesleyanism who confused 
its tenets with Calvinism would not 
be very helpful, and it is also a question 
of fact that Catholics (strangely 
enough) do not believe that all their 
Protestant friends are going to roast 
in hell forever. 

“T have no prejudice against Cath- 
olics,” he began, an admirable example 
of an inverted phrase, the real meaning 
of which is the precise opposite of the 
apparent meaning, like “It’s not the 
money I object to, but the principle of 
the thing,” or “War between X and Y 
is unthinkable,” which means that 
both X and Y have begun to think 
pretty hard about precisely this pos- 
sibility. “I have no prejudice against 
Catholics, but I admire all men who 
are sincere and who practice what they 
believe to be true, but what I say is. . .” 

I knew only too well what he was 
about to say. There is a dreadful in- 
evitability about this traditional inzroit. 
I do not, of course, mind a man restat- ° 
ing truths which I accept, but I find it 


*173-5 Fleet St., London, B.C.4, England. July 11, 1947. Also in America, 70 E. 45th St. 
New York City, 17. Aug. 9, 1947. 
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difficult to be patient when a man in- 
forms me that twice two is four, with 
the air of a man who is telling some- 
thing which I shall regard as both new 
and faintly shocking. 

“But what I say is that all roads lead 
to heaven, and that what matters is not 
the route one follows but the point 
which one is aiming at, and I cannot 
help feeling that God will prefer peo- 
ple who live good lives even if they are 
a bit shaky about abstruse dogmas to 
out-and-out scoundrels who hold the 
orthodox dogmas.” 

“So I have always been led to be- 
lieve,” I said. 

“But you are an R.C., aren’t you?” 

“Yes, and hell is full of people who 
never ceased to be R.C.’s, and heaven of 
good people who never became R.C.’s.” 

“Well I still think that roads... .” 

“T know, I know . . . by the way, are 
you tackling the north face of the 
| Matterhorn?” 

He laughed. “Thanks for the com- 
pliment. I should fall off before I 
started. No, the easiest and safest way 
for me—and a good guide to take me 
up and down. I am not really good. 

“Same here, so far as the ascent to 
heaven is concerned. The easiest and 

| safest way for me, and a good guide to 

| take me there. All routes may lead up 

the Matterhorn and all routes may 

lead to heaven, but I am. not good 

tnough to be a guideless climber or to 
attempt fancy routes.” 

My friend laughed. “Well, that’s 
that; but what was I asking you about 
before you started trying to convert me 

to Popery, ha! ha! Oh! yes, I know, 


do you think there is any chance of de- 
cent snow on Monte Rosa in July?” 

“Well, you might have 1500 feet of 
good powder below the saddle.” 

“Good powder snow in July! Thank 
God I met you. There is something to 
be said for experts after all.” 

The really odd thing about this chap 
was that his curiosity was so fright- 
fully selective. He wished to know all 
that I could tell him about the best ski- 
ing routes, but he had spent some 40 
years on this distracted planet without 
ever trying to find out whether there 
was any reason to suppose that a man 
could be guided up an ascent more in- 
teresting than the Matterhorn, 

What would we think of a motor- 
ist who started out happily on the great 
North Road without ever bothering to 
discover whether there was any rule 
of the road or what was the precise sig- 
nificance of all those crotchety traffic 
lights? I should like to be present at his 
first interview with the constable. 

“Did you see those traffic lights, sir?” 

“Oh, I have no use for stuffy dog- 
mas. One man thinks the red light 
means stop. Another thinks it means 
go on. And yet the good man who 
thinks red means all clear will get to 
York in time and the bad man who is 
thoroughly orthodox may have a crash 
at the next turning. Life is more im- 
portant than dogma, speed than traffic 
directions.” 

I do not somehow think that this 
would go over very big. 

One of these days I am going to 
write a little handbook for people who 
want to talk about religion in trains. 
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What's the big rush? 


Snail’s 


By ALAN DEVOE 


\- has always. been fascinated by 
18M extremes. Just as he has been awed 
and spellbound by the vastnesses of in- 
terstellar space, the unimaginable 
voids and gulfs of his universe re- 
vealed by the telescope, so he has been 
marvelingly arrested by the all but im- 
measurable minutenesses in that realm 
of life which was first disclosed to his 
astounded contemplation by Leeuwen- 
hoek’s microscope. Similarly, just as he 
has always watched with a special fas- 
cination the swiftest-flying and swift- 
est-running birds and beasts, the high- 
flying duck hawks cutting the sky, the 
rushing, cleft-hoofed deer, so has he al- 
ways felt a particular regard, expressed 
in a great body of folklore and myth 
and fable, for a kind of creature that 
lives its life at a tempo which to his 
quick and restless spirit seems almost 
unbelievably slow. That creature, of 
course, is the common snail, It is the 
little whorl-shelled terrestrial mollusk 
that now in the fall is creeping among 
the withered fallen feaves in search of 
a winter sleeping place. 

At this season of the year, tawny 
weasels and snowshoe hares are taking 
on white pelage for protective colora- 
tion against an earth white with snow; 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


the deer-mice are lining their nests 
with shreds of cedar bark; and every- 
where in the frost-touched woods and 
meadows there is a rush and scurry of 
preparatory activity. It is the time 
when the snail, in keeping with the 
minimal quality of all its life activities, 
is simply becoming even less mobile 
than it was in summer, and is excavat- 
ing minutely and with increasing tor- 
por a shallow shelter in the light soil, 
preparing to become, until next spring, 
as unstirring and unknowing and in- 
animate as a bittersweet berry or a 
chip of stone. 

A snail’s life customarily begins in 
summer, at that peak season in the life 
of earth when young bluebirds are try- 
ing their wings, young spiders under- 
taking the spinning of their first com- 
munal webs, newly born blacksnakes 
gliding forth to seek in the warm 
meadow grass fer an unwary mouse. 
Precisely like a spider or a bluebird or 
a blacksnake, the snail makes its en- 
trance into life from an egg. It is a tiny 
egg, spherical and gleaming white, 
and not as large as a chokeberry or In- 
dian-turnip seed. It may be part of a 
clutch numbering 50 or more, and the 
nest in which it lies is a minute hollow 


*Lives Around Us, 1942. Creative Age Press, 11 E. 44th St., New York City. 221 pp. $2 
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in the soil or soft leaf-mold, or in a 
bed of moss. In this small depression, 
slowly and: laboriously made by the 
parent snail at the time of laying, it 
lies untended while time and the 
warmth of the hot summer sun per- 
form the work of incubation. Like 
every creature whose incubation and 
emergence into life are devoid of par- 
ental guardianship, the infant snail 
that presently hatches forth is equip- 
ped from birth with the physical en- 
dowments and instincts necessary’ for 
‘successfully following its small obscure 
life course. 

The hawk and the veering swa‘low 
depend for their lives on wings; the 
fox survives by fleetness and acute 
| power of scent and sharp-pointed eye- 

teeth; the essential endowments of a 
brook trout are gills, whereby it can 
dispense with lungs. The special equip- 
ment of the snail is its spiraling brittle 
shell. By means of this hard covering, 
and of the thin layer of viscid mucus 
under it, evaporation of water from 
the snail’s soft body is slowed; by the 
shell a creature that has means for 
neither fight nor flight is saved from 
immediate annihilation. The snail 

| secretes the shell out of its own body— 
at first, in infancy, the shell is not com- 
pletely formed with the curving lip 
/which it will later have—and it does 
so by indirect intake of calcium car- 
bonate from the earth. The place 
where the snail is born and lives its 

| days is always, necessarily, a place 
where there is limestone soil. 

The hard, shelly covering encasing 


its soft body is the snail’s protection 
from the sun and from enemies. Its 
further equipments are eyes, a power 
of scent, and means of moving, feed- 
ing, and perpetuating its species. From 
the soft mucid flesh of the snail’s head 
there project, like the antennae of a 
moth, two slender stems, peduncles. At 
the tip of each stem is an eye. These 
eyes are not capable of seeing, as a 
man’s eyes are, or a bat’s, or a wasp’s; 
but they are able to give the snail a 
dim differentiation between light and 
darkness. This is essential information 
for the snail (as it is for an earthworm 
or a slug), for despite the evaporation- 
slowing protection of its shell the snail 
can survive only in a moist atmos- 
phere; it can venture to extrude its 
tentacled head and go creeping abroad 
only in the night, or when the sun is 
hidden. Its long-stalked eyes, inform- 
ing it thus essentially, are as delicately 
sensitive to tactile stimuli as are the 
body hairs of a spider. Were they not, 
they might soon be broken off in the 
course of the snail’s dim-visioned jour- 
neyings. At a touch the eyes are in- 
stantly drawn in; they are introverted, 
like the fingers of a glove. 

Close to the long-stemmed eyes there 
is another pair of shorter tentacles. 
With the bulbs of nerves at the tips 
of these the snail apprehends its uni- 
verse by scent. It apprehends, at any 
rate, all that it needs to know; it is 
made aware of the subtle odor of 
leaves. Given the means to scent the 
direction of its food, and elementary 
eyes to inform it of safe hunting time, 
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it is equipped to fare forth in its casing 
of protective shell and forage for live- 
lihood. 

The pace of the snail’s foraging is so 
slow that movement is all but imper- 
ceptible. The human, walking, moves 
at three or four miles an hour; a glid- 
ing snake progresses as quickly; birds 
may pass through the air at 50 miles 
per hour. The going of a snail through 
the dim universe, which it knows only 
as a blur of darkness and a faint pun- 
gence of leaves, is at so infinitesimal a 
speed that in the space of a full minute 
it progresses no farther than the length 
of a grass blade, the width of a maple 
leaf. In a night’s traveling, from dusk 
to sunrise, the snail moves no more 
than one fortieth of a mile. 

The means of its moving is a solitary 
foot, an extruded mass of flesh in the 
base of which muscles ripple constant- 
ly in a series of slow, wave-like contrac- 
tions, inching the snail forward. It is 
a gait not only extraordinarily slow, 
but also extraordinarily constant and 
unvarying; for while the snail’s foot- 
muscles perform their steady, rhythmic 
rippling, a mucus-gland at the foot’s 
fore end secretes continually a glairy 
slime. Every twig and leaf and stone 
in the foot’s path is coated and smooth- 
ed before the rippling muscles come in 
contact with it; friction is kept the 
same whatever the terrain. 

The pattern of the snail’s days is 
simple. During the hours of hot sun it 
lies withdrawn in its protecting shell, 
in long hot spells even seal?ag the 
entrance with a mucid epiphragm. By 


night, or in the rain, it thrusts out its 
cold fleshy foot, extrudes its stalked, 
unseeing eyes, and sets forth hunting. 
Led by its dim scent-awareness to a 
leaf, the snail files gently at it with its 
rasping tongue, the radula, on which 
there are a multitude of microscopic, 
backward-pointing teeth. It draws the 
tiny scraped-off particles into its prim- 
itive jaw; they pass to.an intestine; in 
time the waste-products are voided. It 
is a simple and primitive kind of feed- 
ing, as simple as the snail’s slow breath- 
ing—the taking of air into the mantle 
cavity, an elementary lung, where car- 
bon dioxide is exchanged for oxygen. 
Breathing and feeding and moving at 
snail’s pace on its solitary foot through 
the darkness: these are the elements 
of the snail’s small, sluggish destiny. 
These, and hibernating, and the be- 
getting of more snails. 

In the autumn, as slowly and ob- 
scurely as it has mated, the snail hiber- 
nates. It creeps to a place where fallen 
leaves are accumulated, or where the 
earth is loosely packed. With tiny mo- 
tions, slow as the movement of curling 
plant fronds, it digs itself a shallow 
shelter. 

Indeed, so obscure, so sluggish, and 
so unaware is the snail’s whole life 
experience that even when at last in its 
fourth or fifth year the snail dies, its 
soft flesh sucked out of the shell by a 
hungry raccoon, or plucked out by the 
black probing beak of a crow, or shriv- 
eled by some summer day’s hot sun, 
it is hard for man to think that what 
has died has been a fellow animal. 





Viamins hiding in beauty 


Food from Flowers 


By JEWELL CASEY 


Condensed from the 


Christian Family and Our Missions* 


MEAL of squash blossom soup, 
{\ red clover or nasturtium salad, 
evening primrose or rose tea, water- 
lily preserves, and cream of orange 
blossom candy, suggests the mistake of 
banquets for .bouquets. However, 
modern scientists deciare that the meal 
would be rich in vitamins and health- 
giving minerals. 
Eating flowers is not a modern idea. 
The North American Indians used the 


floral bud clusters of the milkweed to . 
thicken soups and stews, and cut up 
the full-blown flowers for a sort of 


preserves. a 
Another popular and nourishing In- 
- dian soup ingredient was the flowering 
end of the common cattails, which ac- 
cording to chemists is as nutritious as 
corn or rice. Indians valued the blos- 
soms of the yellow pond lily because 
_ they made a cooling beverage as well 
as preserves. 
| Water-lily growing is carried on in 
China on a big scale, and furnishes a 
_ valuable food for the natives. The blos- 
| soms are harvested just before they are 
_teady to open, and cooked as vege- 
tables with meat or eaten raw as a 
salad. 


Denmark housewives make: a tasty 


soup from rose tips. In Roumania the 
blossoms from the rose, violet and lime 
are popular for flavoring preserves, 
jam and jellies, The ancient Romans 
used the violet blossoms for concocting 
delicious wines, and even today the 
Turks use these flowers in their sher- 
bets. 

Squash blossom ‘soup is considered 
a rare delicacy in Mexico, and served 
only on special occasions. The ‘flowers 
are used either whole or cut into small- 
er pieces, and retain their beautiful 
yellow color after cooking. 

In Afghanistan there is a shrub com- 
monly known as “Phogalli,” which 
produces small, reddish-pink blossoms. 
These flowers are dried and eaten, 
either made into bread or cooked with 
butter. They are very rich in sugar. 

Native to the tropics is a tree known 
as feijoa which bears a profusion of 
waxy-white flowers that are relished 
by man and beast. There are a few of 
these trees in Florida. 

Perhaps the most unusual plant 
which produces edible flowers is the 
butter tree, native to India. The blos- 
soms are eaten fresh or dried, and 
furnish the main supply of food for 
the hill tribes during the hot months. 
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Capers, those flavorsome tidbits in 
imported ‘sauces, are floral buds. And 
another more familiar flower bud in 
our daily menu is the clove. It is a dried 
floral bud which we call a spice. 

The flower head of the artichoke is 
eaten raw as a salad, or boiled and 
served with butter. And of course 
cauliflower is eaten without much 
thought given to the fact that it is a 
blossom. The flower head of the broc- 
coli is another edible flower. 

In Arabia, rose petals are made into 
crystallized candy, and the rosebuds 
are boiled in sugar and made into 
sweetmeats. 

Not so many years ago candied 
violet blossoms were a product of con- 
siderable commercial value in the old 
countries, especially France. Large 
fields of the flowers were grown and 
the blossoms sold exclusively to candy 
makers. 

Rose leaf cakes, preserved: rose pet- 
als, and rose petal tea, were all known 
and made by our grandmothers. 
Orange blossoms, rose petals, violet 
blossoms and mint leaves are crystal- 
lized by carefully selecting rose petals, 
stemming the violets, taking fresh, 
large mint leaves and fresh orange 
blossoms, and dipping them into a 
heavy sugar syrup made by boiling one 
cup of sugar and one-fourth cup of 
water together for about ten minutes. 
They are then drained, laid on waxed 
paper until thoroughly dry, and brush- 
ed with slightly beaten egg white and 


dusted with graiulated sugar. After 


being dried in the sun, they are placed — 


in sealed jars or waxed paper bags. 
Primrose and marigolds are used in 
soups and broth in many sections of 
Europe. An excellent wine is made 
from the blossoms of the cowslip and 
dandelion. Thoroughly dried, prim- 
rose blossoms make an excellent tea. 
Most persons have eaten tasty salads 
made from the ordinary nasturtium in 
which both blossoms and leaves are 
used. The leaves and pretty little flow- 


ers of the oxalis furnish material for a” 


pleasing dish, eaten raw as a salad or 


cooked with meat as greens. The early 


pioneers used this plant in pies. 

Red clover blossoms may be used in 
salads and also dried to be used later 
for tea. The pretty, pea-like, purple 
blossoms from alfalfa are pleasing to 
the taste when combined in salad with 
raw carrots. 

In India, the young flowers of the, 
banana plant are eaten raw, while in 
China they are pickled in vinegar and 
are as delicious as our cucumber 
pickles. 

Perfumed sweet butter was a del- 
icacy in colonial days. One of three 
flowers was commonly used, rose, vio- 
let, or clover. The butter was placed 
in a stone crock, which had previously 
been almost filled with the flower 
petals, covered tightly and’ placed in 
a cool, dark place for three days of 
longer. It was then served on thin slices 
of bread at tea time. 
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An editorial note accompanying this ar- 
ticle as it, appeared in Foreign Service, official 
publication of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, stated that the article 
should ‘not be construed as reflecting the 
policy of that organization. 


San Francisco harbor bearing 6,500 
steel caskets containing the remains 


of 6,500 American war dead. The ship 


(‘ day this fall a ship will enter 


will be white, with a wide purple band 


painted the length of her sides. She 
will pass slowly under the Golden Gate 


‘bridge. Flowers will be dropped on 


her, and dirge music will sound. Long 
mortuary trains will be waiting at the 
pier. The caskets will be put aboard, 
purple flags will. be set at each loco- 


notive’s head, -bells will tell and the 


first long train will slowly roll away. 
Thus will end the first act of what 


will probably be the grimmest pageant 
ever staged by man, Amefica’s war 


dead reburial program, 


The preliminaries of this, project 
have been in operation for some time, 
but some of the facts have yet to be 


fully explained. 
| To begin with, the next of kin of all 
ur 320,000 war dead now buried 


abroad will be asked, “Do you want 
the body disinterred and brought 


home ?” 


May they rest in peace 


a @ The War Dead 


RETURN 


By C. LESTER WALKER 
Condensed from Foreign Service® 


On the basis of letters already re- 
ceived by the War Department, most 
relatives, well over 200,000, will an- 
swer Yes. 

Is this what those who died would 
choose? All available evidence over- 
whelmingly indicates that they wanted 
to lie beside the men they fought with, 
in the soil they won. But it is the wishes 
of the living which the War Depart- 
ment program will follow. 

To the living, the reburial program 
inevitably will bring doubts and mis- 
givings and soul-searchings such as 
they have never known before. They 
will wonder about many things. Were 
the bodies of their beloved dead em- 
balmed before burial? Will they look 
a little as they did in life? What will 
be done for them for the long journey 
home? 

The War Department answers 
frankly. Almost all were buried with- 
out being embalmed. There are no 
undertaking supplies on the battlefield. 
Time will have changed all of them. 
Now little more than bones, they will 
in no way look as one remembered 
them in life. 


*Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City, 2, Mo. August, 1947. 
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Each body will be removed from its 
grave, placed on a work table, exam- 
ined for identification, cleaned, treated 
chemically with a disinfectant, and 
then placed in a new blanket, the bones 
arranged in skeleton conformation. 
The body will then. be carefully wrap- 
ped in this blanket, which is securely 
pinned, then placed in the casket and 
secured by means of pillows so that 
there will be no displacement in tran- 
sit. An embossed strip containing the 
name of the deceased will be attached 
to the wrapped body, a duplicate strip 
will be placed on the shipping case, 

On the score of identification the 
next of kin can rest assured. No re- 
mains are named unless identity is 
established beyond doubt. All doubtful 
cases are subjected to continuous 
checking and investigation until final- 
ly resolved either as positively identi- 
fied or “unknown.” 

But some matters of identity, be- 
cause of the nature of World War II, 
will bring to the next of kin a par- 
ticularly heart-rending « problem. A 
soldier son died close to his fellows in 
a bomber érash or in a bomb-shattered 
tank. All the parts of all the bodies, 
and all the dog tags, were found, but 
which belonged to which could not be 
known. To the parents, the War De- 
partment must explain that because 
the remains could not be separately 
identified, all were buried together in 
one grave. Now all will be brought 
back to the U.S. for reburial together 
in a national cemetery. That is, if all 
the next of kin wish it that way. 


The next of kin, it is calculated, will : 
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pay out to morticians and funeral di- 
rectors between 50 and 60 million dol- 
lars: Individual mortuary and funeral 
expenses will range, depending on each 
case, from $200 into the thousands. 
Additional costs must be incurred for 
a private burial plot, unless the inter- 
ment is to be at government expense 
in a national cemetery. The govern- 
ment expense will be $700 per soldier 
returned, plus a $50 allowance per 
body if burial is in a non-government 
cemetery. The program will require a 
total af $200 million. 

Those who have attacked the war 
dead reburial project (and they are 
many) have asked this question fre- 
quently, “Could not all these vast sums 
be used instead to do good for the 
living?” 

Unfortunately, our war dead re- 
burial program does not attempt to 
persuade the next of kin that by far 
the most appropriate and _ beautiful 
place for a fallen American soldier to 
lie is in one of the permanent Ameri- 
can military cemeteries overseas. 

This omission is the program’s 
greatest tragedy. For these reverently 
tended cemeteries — overlooking the 
Pacific or the picturesque European 
countryside—are just where their bud- 
dies would most wish to rest, say thou- 
sands of men who fought there. 

The program will go on for five 
years. Only then, it is expected, will 
the last grave be opened, the last cas- 
ket transported, the last, soldier, sailor 
or marine brought home. Only then 
will all the war dead finally rest in 
peace. — 
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Unkempt poet 


john Bannister Tabb 


By CYRIL CLEMENS 
Condensed from the Servite* 


OHN BaNNIsTER Tass was born 

Mar. 22, 1845, into a comfortably- 

off family in central Virginia. The 
boy was taught by his talented mother 
and a tutor, Thomas Schoolcraft. He 
evinced an early fondness for poetry, 
especially that of Jeremy Taylor, Cole- 
ridge, Keats, and Shelley. 

During the Civil War he went to 
London on a supply-purchasing mis- 
sion for the Confederacy and on his 
return was made a regular dispatch 
carrier. He was captured and impris- 
oned at Point Lookout, Maryland, in 
1864. One day while prostrated with 
fever, he heard a flute being played 
with rare talent somewhere within the 
walls. The player was the young 
poet of Georgia, Sidney Lanier. The 
two became good friends and Tabb 
was stimulated to writing poetry. 

Released on Feb. 6, 1865, Tabb went 
to Richmond and taught English at 
St. Paul’s school. He later taught for 
a few months at Racine college in 
Wisconsin. 

In 1872, a close friend, Alfred Allen 
Curtis, like himself an Episcopalian, 
joined the Catholic Church, Curtis had 
received Episcopal orders and was ex- 
ceedingly conscientious in performing 
his parish duties, While serving as 
rector of Baltimore’s Mount Calvary 


church in 1870, he resigned, and after 
being converted two years later, sailed 
for England to study under Cardinal 
Newman, whose writings had first at- 
tracted him toward Catholicism. Just 
12 years after ordination to the priest- 
hood, he was consecrated Bishop of 
Wilmington by Cardinal Gibbons on 
June 10, 1886. 

Profoundly influenced by such ex- 
ample and his own reading, Tabb him- 
self joined the Church in 1872. For 
three years he taught English at St. 
Charles college, Ellicott City, Md. As- 
sociation with other priests convinced 
him of his own vocation. Upon com- 
pleting his theological studies at St. 
Mary’s seminary, Baltimore, he was 
ordained by Archbishop Gibbons, Dec. 
20, 1884. 

After a few years as instructor at 
St. Peter’s School for Boys in Rich- 
mond, he returned to St. Charles col- 
lege for a lifetime of teaching. 

Although Father Tabb was very 
spiritual, he could “leap as a hart” 
from Pater Nosters to .lumberjack 


. stories, which were not evil but merely 


in bad taste. He was, indeed, a curious 
amalgam of elements generally im- 
miscible. But his spiritual enthusiasms 
left the deepest impressions on the 
boys. 


*3131 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 12, Ill, August, 1947. 
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Unkempt, unbrushed, slovenly in 
dress and appearance, he was endowed 
with extraordinary aesthetic sensibili- 
ties. When he recited Keats or played 
Chopin, he gave out an aura of absorp- 
tion that blurred the greenish-black, 
greasy and ill-fitting soutane, and 
made one forget bleary eyes squinting 
behind tiny lenses, the egg-like dome 
of forehead, and the only-every-so- 
often shaved face. He not only pos- 
sessed feeling—he had acquired a fac- 
ile technique in both poetry and music 
by which to convey it. 

Tabb was the first to perceive that 
the student, George Sterling, was a 
poet. He would frequently go to the 
yard while the boys were busy with 
football or baseball, and wait until he 
caught the boy’s eye. Then he would 
beckon, and the lad, no matter how 
reluctant, would come. He knew what 
was coming. “Take this, George, and 
memorize it. When you have it by 
heart, come and recite it to me. Then 
you can go back to play.” One day it 
would be Keats’ “On Looking Into 
Chapman’s Homer,” another time a 
part of Shelley’s “Skylark,” or perhaps 
some poem from Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, or Coventry Patmore. Sterling’s 
first volume of verse, The Testimony 
of the Suns, contains a tribute to his 
old master, On Reading Father Tabb’s 
Poems. 

Writing verse during his spare time, 
Tabb had some poems printed for pri- 
vate distribution in 1882. The small 
book won praise from Sidney Lanier, 
Father Abram Ryan, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, and other good critics, 
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However, he made his first real bid 
for poetical recognition with Poems, 
1894. So great became the popularity 
of the slim book that before the turn 
of the century, the public had de- 
manded no less than a dozen editions. 
Lyrics followed in 1897, and Later 
Lyrics in 1902. By this time his poems 
were appearing in many magazines. 
From the very beginning Tabb’s verse 
proved popular across the ocean. Alice 
Meynell thought so highly of it that 
she published Selections from the 
Verse of ]. B. Tabb, which had wide 
success. Kipling took the trouble to 
memorize many verses. 

Tabb was the only priest at the col- 
lege not a Sulpician. He “had been 
detailed there as a secular by Arch- 
bishop, later Cardinal, Gibbons, as a 
personification of a program of “Amer- 
icanization” of the college in which 


the faculty had been exclusively com- J 


posed of French priests. In many ways 
Tabb’s post was not easy. He differed 
from the Sulpicians in that he was not 
formally pious, nor tactful, nor amena- 
ble to rules or regulations. As regards 
fundamentals he was, of course, strictly 
regular, but in non-essentials, unique. 
He had not been long in residence 
when he was accepted as a privileged 
character. The kindly fathers relished 
even such wit coming from a genius. 

Complete blindness overshadowed 
Tabb’s last years. The loss of occupa- 
tion was a severe trial. But when gen- 
eral paralysis followed he showed by 
his patience and resignation the depth 
of his faith. Yet to the end he called 
himself an “Unreconstructed Rebel.” 
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He died at the college Nov. 19, 
1909, aged 65. He characterized his 
own work in the quatrain, 


One word of well-directed wit— 
A pebble-jest, has often hit 

A boastful evil, and prevailed 
Where many a nobler weapon 


failed. 
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A year later Later Poems appeared 
and almost a score of years afterward 
the complete collection, The Poetry of 
Father Tabb, was published. Those 
who have read him will accept Thomas 
Hardy’s appraisal, “Few American 
poets can express a truth in briefer 
compass and happier words than John 
Bannister Tabb.” 
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RAWLING on 
hands and 
knees skinned and bleeding, clinging 
by the barest grip of an ice pick or a 
scant toe hold, two men inched up the 
side of the Alaskan volcano, Mount 
Katmai, which never before had been 
scaled in winter. Foot by foot, mile by 
mile, wind-burned and dead tired, 
with the last mouthful of food gone, 
they struggled on. The higher they got 
the rougher the weather. The vicious 
wind reached a velocity of 80 miles an 
hour at some points with the most un- 
predictable of elements falling upon 
them, hailstones as large as baseballs 


*A phenomenon of the Arctic. Clouds con- 
dense rapidly over volcanic regions and the 
ashes spewed from the craters are wrapped in 
this mist and rained earthward in the form 
of mudballs. 


Volcanic energy 


By RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


and mudballs* as large as golf balls. 
In spite of all, they managed to pull 
themselves to the rim of the monstrous 
cauldron. 

The hardship of the last few days 
was forgotten in the indescribable 
splendor of the beauty before their 
eyes. The sheen of vitreous lacework, 
crystallized volcanic rock, rainbowed 
the interior, reflected in a tropical lake 
near the interior cone, which bubbled 
ominously near the other end of the 
crater, eight miles away. It was a 
breathless moment for the explorers. 
But reality still had to be faced—the 
return trip, and already the storm was 
growing worse, 

They managed to reach their base 
camp at the foot of the volcano but 
they had yet to make their way out of 
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the wastelands. In two weeks they 
were out of food; storms made progress 
difficult and game scarce. After the 
dogs were eaten there was nothing left 
but snow and prayer between them 
and the hundreds of miles back to civ- 
ilization. And pray they did, for what 
other miracle could have sent that stray 
trading vessel within hailing distance 
of their camp? 

This was one of the innumerable 
adventures of Father Bernard Hub- 
bard, one of the most daring and one 
of the most active explorers in the 
world today. For the last 20 years this 
Jesuit, found more often in parka than, 
in cassock, has startled the scientific 
world with his Marco Poloan exploits 
in the far North. A wanderer among 
glaciers, volcanoes and uncharted Jaby- 
rinths in the far corners of the world, 
he has proved to a static and indus- 
trialized ‘world that there are yet virgin 
areas for the private adventurer if he 
cares to leave the comfort of the city. 
“All one needs is a strong back, a 
strong stomach, dumb head, and a 
good guardian angel.” Father Hub- 
bard has certainly had a good guardian 
angel. And no one has ever denied his 
physical ruggedness, 215 pounds of 
rawboned courage, as he says himself, 
“built like a battleship.” “Dumb 
head” is a personal deprecation hardly 
congruous with his scientific contribu- 
tions to the fields of oceanography, 
volcantology, ichthyology, and anthro- 
pology. 

None of his co-workers has ever 
had a serious accident in all his years 
of exploration although many times 
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some have been touched by the clammy 
wind which did not originate in the 
Arctic, Attacked by 200-pound moun- 
tain goats, 2,000-pound grizzlies and 
five-ton sea lions, contracting flu-pneu- 
monia after a 1,600-mile dog mush, 
dangling over 2,000-foot chasms by 
the grace of a slim rope, flying into the 
craters of volcanoes for photos, the ex- 
plorers needed a boundless faith as 
well as luck and courage. 

He himself prefers the peace and 
quiet of volcanoes and glaciers to the 
dirty, smoky cities, their dervishing 
trafic and vicarious enjoyment. He 
has enjoyed such ineffable sights as 
the birth of an island caused by a preg- 
nant volcano pushing its cone out in 
the middle of the frothing Bering sea 
and the ensuing struggle between two 
roaring forces of nature—fire and wa- 
ter, spewing and screeching for mas- 
tery over each other, the crimson hot 
cone swallowing wave after wave un- 
til finally subdued. He has seen the 
incredible Bogosof island decked com- 
pletely with a million birds and a half 
million monstrous sea lions. 

He had a terrific battle in conquer- 
ing Shishaldin, the volcano with the 
almost perfect cone, which had re- 
pulsed all attempts at being climbed. 
In May, 1932, with a party of three, 
11 dogs and 1,000 pounds of equip- 
ment, he set out to beat “Smoky 
Moses” at a time when the volcano 
was spewing hot streams down its sides 
and bombarding the invaders with 
stones and ashes. They neared the sum- 
mit only to find the 60-degree peak 
cloaked in loose cinders which made 
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footing hazardous. Only 200 feet from 
the top now, would they have to turn 
back? Everyone but Father Hubbard 
and one dog had crawled for a time 
into shelter to resist the fury of the 
storm which threatened to toss them 
over the side, but finally after making 
time at the rate of two feet per minute 
they reached the top. 

It became quite apparent why no 
one had ever conquered Shishaféin 
before. There was no solid cone, mere- 
ly two or three stray vents and no tell- 
ing how thin the crust of the peak 
upon which they were standing was. 
The surface was so hot the dogs 
jumped upon the men’s backs. It was a 
queer sensation to feel their feet burn 
while their noses froze. Nevertheless 
it was a victory. An important discov- 
ery was made on this trip when they 
found the source of a poisonous chlo- 
rine gas which explained mysterious 
deaths in near-by villages when the 
volcano erupted a few years ago. 

“Fossil,” as his early schoolmates 
dubbed him because of his early habit 
of climbing the Santa Cruz mountains 
on private geological expeditions with 
dog, gun and camera, was born in 
San Francisco on Nov. 24, 1888. His 
early love of nature and adventure led 
him on many expeditions much to the 
discomfort of his parents who never 
knew just where he was or when he 
was coming’ back. It wasn’t exactly 
geology that interested him so much 
as the grand, challenging, unrestrained 
thrill of the climb to peaks that punch- 
ed through the clouds. Here he found 
peace and understanding foreign to 





the world below, but there was glori- 
ous duty up here somewhere, too. As 
Father Talbot was later to explain, 
“He does not court danger for the 
thrill of it, the dare or the vanity of 
it. He faces danger because it has to be 
faced for a higher end, for the solution 
of scientific problems or mystery, for 
the extension of human knowledge.” 

His father was very religious, a con- 
vert to Catholicism, and young Fossil 
inherited his zeal. He attended St. Ig- 
natius college in San Francisco and the 
University of Santa Clara and became 
a member of the Jesuit Order in 1908. 
He took his B.A. degree from the Jesuit 
novitiate of Los Gatos in 1913 and his 
M.A, from Gonzaga university in 
1921. It was also_in 1921 that he went 
to Innsbruck, Austria, to complete his 
studies, a rather circuitous route, but 
he had good reason. He had a penchant 
for querulous debate with his teachers, 
so much so that two universities gave 
him “indefinite leaves of absence-with- 
out diploma.” He decided that the only 
way to get his sheepskin was to attend 
some foreign school where he didn’t 
know the language well enough to 
argue. The native students were shock- 
ed at first to see him wear his uncon- 
ventional rough mountain climbing 
garb instead of the austere black but 
in time they grew to be very fond of 
him, nicknaming him der Gletscher- 
pfarrer—the glacier priest. 

He was graduated with flying colors, 
While in Austria he obtained the posi- 
tion as chaplain to Empress Zita and 
of course he did not pass up the oppor- 
tunity to climb nearly every precipitous 
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peak in the Alps near the university. 

Since 1926 Father Hubbard has been 
head of the geology department of the 
University of Santa Clara, which 
school, by the way, was one. which 
gave him “indefinite leave of absence” 
but which now is very proud of him. 
Because at the university he had no 
professors to argue with he did the 
next best thing, criticized the text- 
books, until the president of the uni- 
versity asked him, “Why don’t you 
write your own textbook?” 

“Well, why not?” he mused. Pack- 
ing his bags he sailed for Alaska. His 
trip, the first of 16, was no elaborate 
expedition, in fact, he practically had 
to hitchhike. Let’s look in the Who’s 
Who in America for a moment and 
see just how well he succeeded. 

“Author of two books on Alaskan 
expeditions: scientific studies in vol- 
canology, Aniakchak, 31-32; in glacier 
geology, Alaska peninsula and South- 
eastern Alaska; in meteorology and 
oceanography, Arctic ocean, north of 
Alaska and in the Islands of the Bering 
sea; in ethnology, tracing primitive 
Asiatic migration to North .America; 
in ichthyology, studies of salmon runs 
bound for Bering sea, in paleontology 
discovery of new genera fossil ... .” 

But these are only technical descrip- 
tions. In truth his adventures have 
been much more daring and thrilling. 
In 1931 he flew over Aniakchak, the 
Alaskan moon crater which had been 
giving the greatest eruption of mod- 
ern times. At this time the monster 
was shaking the Arctic, blowing ashes 
hundreds of miles away. While he was 
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attempting to get photos, Father Hub- 
bard’s plane was almost sucked into 
its maw but he succeeded in taking the 
first photos of its behavior. It is the 
largest active volcano in the world to- 
day with a 30-square-mile floor and 
100-mile circumference. 

In 1934 he set out to solve the mys- 
tery of the Aghileen Pinnacles, a group 
of weird and needle-like peaks visible 
from the coast but hitherto unexplored 
and unclimbed. As the party reached 
the peak they discovered that the nee- 
dies were merely part of the rim of a 
great extinct volcanic crater even larger 
than Aniakchak. This gigantic crater 


‘was at least 30 miles in diameter. 


Again invaluable photos and data were 
obtained for the plush-bottom-chair 
scientists. 

In 1936 the superstitious natives 
around Juneau near the Taku ice cap 
were shaking their heads in sorrow for 
the Father had left to search for the 
giant “bear tracks” in the forbidden 
district called ““The End of the World.” 
No man had ever crossed the huge 
glacier, which many scientists thought 
to be one of the original prehistoric 
mobile ice caps of the North American 
continent. Besides conquering the gla- 
cier, Father Hubbard wanted to see 
those bear tracks which he thought 
might be in reality dinosaur tracks. 
It was one of his roughest treks. Ice 
plains stippled with jagged ice rapids 
made progress slow. His guardian 
angel was close by on this trip also. 
Traveling the treacherous Twin Gla- 
cier river, jammed with swirling ice 


floes, his boat capsized. Floundering 
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in the icy water with a prayer of re- 
quiem on his lips he was pulled into 
the passing motorboat of a trapper! 
Salvaging what equipment he could, 
he took off—not for home but on to 
Taku. He did not find the tracks but 
he succeeded in becoming the first man 
ever to cross the huge glacier. 

In the spring of 1937 he went on 
his longest trip, a trek of 18 months 
to King island to study the habits, lan- 
guages and customs of the natives. 
This is the severest part of the world, 
cut off from civilization from Septem- 
ber until June. 

Even some of the veteran adven- 
turers of the North have been amazed 
at his daring. When he planned a trip 
along Alaska’s northern coast to the 
Canadian border, veteran whalers 
swore he wouldn’t make it. Father 
Hubbard promised he would be there 
in six months. He made it in six weeks. 

At the outbreak of the second World 
War, Father Hubbard was immedi- 
ately corralled by the U. S. army. High 
officers had followed his career with 
considerable satisfaction through the 
years and immediately enlisted his 
services as the leading authority on 


’ Alaskan affairs. Although he officially 


served as chaplain, he was really ad- 
visor and supervisor to the U. S. forces 
situated there. His invaluable reports 
on his 14 Alaskan expeditions were 
eagerly accepted by the government, 
as were his 100,000 still pictures of ‘the 
terrain and million feet of film, With- 
out his reports on the Bering sea 
weather, the: only ones in‘ existence, 
unaccountable difficulty would have 


been encountered. All of his personally 
developed innovations to combat Arc- 
tic weather, such as waterproof linen 
trousers, fawnskin boots, and a storm- 
proof tent which weighs nine pounds 
and sleeps eight, were eagerly adopted 
and developed. 

When in 1942 after helping organize 
Alaskan defenses he returned to the 
States from his 16th consecutive year 
of Arctic work, the Navy department 
approached him. “Would he please go 
up to the Aleutians and teach the boys 
how not to be afraid of the country?” 
Back up to the Aleutians he went in 
December. 

In addition to all his technical edi- 
fication his real worth to the boys out 
on Attu was his jovial fellowship. They 
all grew to love the 215-pound Jesuit 
who could do everything they did and 
do it better. He certainly did not pass 
up any of the’ adventurous facilities 
offered by the service. He went down 
in submarines, flew Navy planes and 
sailed mine-laying vessels. In the spring 
of °44 he returned to the States for a 
series of lectures. 

Lecturing holds no fright for him. . 
“When you've lived in the North, 
come in to find your camp torn up 
by bears and had to eat your dogs 
when*you had no food, you don’t mind 
a little thing like a lecture tour,” he 
explained. 

He is one of the highest paid lec- 
turers in the world; receipts from the 
lectures finance future expeditions, 
help his Alaska missions fund, and 
support the 600 Eskimo orphans he 
has under his wing. 
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Divine Paradox 


By GIUSEPPE RICCIOTTI 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


Esus is the greatest paradox in his- 
tory. He appears in a region of sec- 
ondary importance in the Roman 
Empire, in a nation which its conquer- 
ors are quick to describe as the “most 
dismal” of all (Tacitus) and “injuri- 
ous to the others” (Quintilian), “a con- 
temptible collection of slaves” (Taci- 
tus). Not once in all His life does He 
emerge from among this people of His, 
not once does He evince any desire to 
know the world -of the learned, the 
aesthetes, the politicians and the war- 
riors who hold the civil society of the 
day in their grasp. In His own region, 
He spends at least nine-tenths of His 
life in an extremely humble little vil- 
lage, known only to be despised, pro- 
verbial for its worthlessness. There He 
attends no schools, handles no learned 
parchments, has no correspondence 
with distant scholars of His nation. He 
is simply and solely a carpenter. For 
30 years no one knows who He is ex- 
cept two or three people as silent as He. 
All of a sudden, when He is past 
30, He emerges into public life and be- 
gins a new activity. He has no human 
means of any kind at His disposal. He 
has no weapons, no money, no aca- 
demic knowledge, no aesthetic powet, 
no political support. He spends almost 


all His time among poor folk, fisher- 
men, ‘and peasants; with particular so- 
licitude He seeks out publicans, har- 
lots, and others rejected by good so- 
ciety. Among those persons He works 
miracles in great number and variety. 
He joins to Himself a little group of 
fishermen who follow Him constantly 
as His particular disciples. His activity 
lasts less than three years, 

What He does is preach a doctrine 
which is ‘neither philosophical nor po- 
litical, but religious and moral exclu- 
sively. It is the most unheard-of teach- 
ing that has ever been stated in the 
whole world. It seems a doctrine corh- 
posed of everything that all the various 
philosophies have unanimously reject- 
ed, of all that the entire world, in every 
region, has consistently cast as far from 
it as it could. What is evil for the world 
is for Jesus a good; what the world 
deems a good, for Jesus is an evil. Pov- 
erty, humility, submission, the silent 
sufferance of insult and injury, with- 
drawing oneself to give way to others, 
the greatest of evils in the world are 
the greatest goods to Him. Conversely, 
wealth, honors, dominion over: others, 
and all the other many things which 
spell happiness for the world represent 
a ‘total logs for Jesus, or’at least a very 


*The Life of Christ. Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 1 , Wis. 
703 pp. $7.50. Translated by Albatl, Zizzamia, D.mL. (Rom.) 
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serious danger to the souls of men. 

The world, in fact, sees only the vis- 
ible and the tangible; Jesus declares 
that He sees the unseen. The world 
fixes its gaze on nothing but the earth, 
and it sees it from below. Jesus fixes 
His gaze on heaven especially, and He 
contemplates the earth from heaven. 
For Jesus, the earth has no sense or 
meaning of its own; it is a painful and 
fleeting episode which has no adequate 
solution in itself. It receives its ade- 
quate solution only in heaven; it de- 
rives meaning and significance only 
from heaven. The tenants of the im- 
permanent dwelling who place all their 
hopes in it alone and refuse to leave 
it comprise the kingdom of the world. 
On the other hand, the tenants who 
remain in it only through resigned 
obedience but aspire constantly to their 
permanent home, preparing their jour- 
ney to it, constitute the kingdom of 
God. 

Between the two kingdoms there is 
relentless warfare both in the present 
and the future; neither of the two will 
cease warring until the other is utterly 
defeated. The respective strengths of 
both kingdoms derive from love, but 
for different objects. The subjects of 
the kingdom of the world love only 
themselves or whatever is useful or 
pleasing to themselves; for all other 
beings on earth and in heaven they 
feel either formal hatred or cold indif- 
ference. The subjects of the kingdom 
of God love God first of all, and then 
the whole hierarchy of beings down 
to those who are useless and who do 
evil; for those latter they have a par- 





ticular love. For God’s subjects, to give 
is to acquire, and therefore they do 
not know any hatred, which is the 
peak of avarice. Of this kingdom of 
God, the strength of which is the love 
of God and of men, Jesus is the 
founder. 

The kingdom of God is the king- 
dom foretold by the ancient prophets 
of Israel, who predicted that its found- 
er would be the Messias promised the 
chosen people. In preaching His anti- 
mundane doctrine Jesus is conscious of 
His identity as the Messias, but He 
does not declare Himself in the begin- 
ning in order that the crowds, throb- 








bing with politico-messianic hopes, 


may not acclaim Him as a national 
leader and interpret His doctrine as a 
political proclamation. Hence His mis- 
sion is a most difficult one. He must 
instruct the crowds in matters that 
will be sure to be misunderstood, for 
when He speaks of victory over evil, 
they will think He means victory over 
the Romans, and when He names the 
kingdom of God, they will think He 
means the dominion of Israel. Yet He 
has to speak of those matters and use 
precisely those terms because they have 
been already established in the Holy 
Scriptures of the people of God. And 
Jesus, as the Messias, has come to ful- 
fill those Scriptures, not to annul them; 
to complete, not to destroy. His per- 
sonal mission is directed solely to the 
chosen people, the depositary of God’s 
ancient promises; when those promises 
have been fulfilled, however, the effects 
of His mission will pour over all the 
peoples of the earth. 
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To this end, He institutes a perma- 
nent society, the Church. 

But the majority of the chosen peo- 
ple do not ac¢ept His preaching, and 
those most hostile to Him are none 
other than the leaders of that people, 
namely, the chief priests from. the 
Temple and the Pharisees from the 
synagogues. In Galilee, His work 
yields very meager fruit, and so he 
abandons it and goes into Judea and 
to the capital, Jerusalem. Here the har- 
vest is no greater than in Galilee, but 
the hostility He encounters is very 
much greater. The chief priests and 
the Pharisees are convinced of His 
miraculous power, and they would not 
take issue with him on many points 
of His teaching. But they do not for- 
give His outspoken denunciation of 

_the hypocrisy of the ruling classes and 
His unflinching condemnation of the 
empty formalism which is withering 
their religious life. After having un- 
willingly tolerated Him for some time, 
they arrest Him through treachery, 
condemn Him in the tribunal of their 
nation on religious charges, and have 
Him condemned a second time in the 
tribunal of the representativeof Rome 
on political charges. 

Jesus dies on the cross. 

After three days, those who have 
condemned Him are convinced that 
He has risen. His disciples are at first 
unconvinced; but they later yield to 
the evidence of their senses, for they 
see Him and touch Him with their 
hands a number of times, and speak 
with Him just as they did before His 
death, 


October 


But the paradox of Jesus continues, 
unchanged, even after His death. Just 
as in His first life He was-the antithe- 
sis of the world, so the institution 
which He founded continues in the 
most incredible manner to be a nega- 
tion of the world. 

He left no echo of Himself in the 
upper circles of the society of His 
time. In the whole Roman Empire the 
historians ignore Him, the learned are 
unaware of His teachings, the civil 
authorities have, at the most, noted His 
death in their records, as they would 
the death of a revolutionary slave, and 
have given it no further thought. The 
very leaders of His nation, satisfied 
with His disappearance from the scene, 
are more than ready to forget Him 
altogether. His institution seems to 
have been reduced to the agony of His 
own tortured body on the cross. Before 
it the world stands to gloat in triumph 
over its agony, just as the chief priests 
stood gloating at the foot of His cross. 

And instead, this institution shud- 
dering in agony suddenly rises up 
again to gather into its arms the entire 
world. There .are three centuries of 
persecution and slaughter, three cen- 
turics which seem to prolong the agony 
of the cross and re-echo the three days 
in the sepulcher, but after the third 
century civil society becomes officially 
the disciple of Jesus, 

The kingdom of the world is not 
overthrown, however, and the war 
goes on in somewhat different forms 
but with the same obdurate tenacity 
as before. Jesus, or his institution, be- 
comes increasingly the “sign of con- 
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tradiction” in the history of human 
civilization, His utterly paradoxical 
and burdensome doctrine has been ac- 
cepted by great numbers of men and 
practiced with intense love. 

The furious conflict goes on, not 
without frauds and treachery. Often 
troops appear waving standards copied 
after the “sign of contradiction” and 
shouting cries tuned to the precepts 
of Jesus; they proclaim brotherhood 
and other altruisms: unknown to the 
subjects of the world. But the decep- 
tion does not last; in the end the imita- 
tion betrays itself because its voice and 
its accent are different. 

Certain it is that Jesus is today more 
alive than ever among men. All have 
need of Him, either to love Him or to 
curse Him, but they cannot do without 
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Him. Many men in the past have been 
loved with extreme intensity, Socrates 
by his disciples, Julius Caesar by his 
legionnaires, Napoleon by his soldiers. 
But today these men belong irrevoca- 
bly to the past; not a heart beats at 
their memory. There is no one who 
would give his life or even his posses- 
sions for them even though their ideals 
are still being advocated. And when 
their ideals are opposed, no one ever 
thinks of cursing Socrates or Julius 
Caesar or Napoleon, because their per- 
sonalities no longer have any influence; 
they are bygones. But not Jesus; Jesus 
is still loved and He is still cursed; 
men still renounce their possessions 
and even their lives both for love of 
Him and out of hatred for Him. 

No living being is as alive as Jesus. 
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Marshall, Bruce. VEsPERs IN VIENNA. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 280 pp. $2.75. 
Novel in which a veteran English colonel and a convent of Austrian nuns share some 
bilingual worries in the jumble of postwar “rehabilitation.” By the author of The 
World, the Flesh and Father Smith. 
ow 
Redpath, Helen M. D. Gon’s Amuassapress, St. Bridget of Sweden. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. 216 pp. $3. The 14th-century Swedish woman who had a triple career as 
mother and housewife, founder of a contemplative community, and adviser to Pope 


Urban V. 
ow 


Rommen, Heinrich A. THE Naturat Law; a Study in Legal and Social History 
and Philosophy. St. Louis: Herder. 290 pp. $4. The very design of created things 
gives an indication of what God expects from them. Dr. Rommen traces the attitudes 
men have borne toward the natural law as a guide to moral action. 

ow 

Withycombe, E. G., compiler. THe Oxrorp Dictionary oF ENGLIsH CHRISTIAN 
Names. New York: Oxford University Press. 142 pp. $3. Meaning, variants, and 
extent of use of personal names current in England since the 14th century. Not con- 
fined to saints’ names. Interesting, carefully worked out list. 





E ARE HAPPY to announce an edition of 
Di. Catuo.ic Dicest in the German lan- 
guage. Katbolischer Digest began with the July 
issue. It is published by the Pattloch Publishing 
Co. in Aschaffenburg, near Frankfurt. It is made 
possible by permissions obtained from the Treas- 
ury Department of the U. S., and by the excellent 
cooperation of the War Department and the 
Office of Military Government of the U. S. It 
seems certain that this latest European edition 
will help to break down the walls of spiritual and 
cultural isolation from which Germany has suf- 
fered from the early days of the nazi regime. It 
is also certain that the Germans want it, because 
the demand has already far exceeded the paper 
supply. 

U. S. readers may subscribe for themselves or 
for friends in Germany ($3 a year; 2 yrs., $5; 3 yrs., 
$6.75). Write to the St. Paul office of the Catn- 
oxic Dicest (41 E. 8th St., St. Paul, 2, Minn.) 
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